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THE AMAZON VALLEY 


Its Economic Assets and Liabilities 


By Siwney Zinx, Department of Commerce 
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Both the Amazon Basin and the East 
Indies have tropical climates; also, they 
contain and export many similar prod- 
ycts. Why is it that the Amazon Basin 
has not, through the centuries, increased 
its economic importance, kept pace, as 
a storehouse of agricultural resources, 
with the East Indies? Why has its phys- 
ical domination of the South American 
continent continued to contribute so lit- 
tle even to that continent’s total exports 
or tangible wealth? 

Overwhelming statistics, immense 
areas, enormous forest resources, hide 
not only many assets but also many 
liabilities. 


Climate “Not So Bad”’ 


To the inhabitants and to economic 
progress, throughout the world, climate 
isa vital factor. Heat and high humidity 
prevail with remarkable uniformity over 
the entire Amazon Basin, although here 
the climate is not so oppressive as that 
of many other areas of the world from 
which far greater resources are obtained. 
Itis rarely above 93° F. in the shade, sel- 
dom reaches the torrid heat which the 
people of the southern Far East have 
long battled—and to which they have 
now become accustomed. 

Europeans go bareheaded on any day, at 
any time, on the Amazon without suffer- 
ing sunstroke. At night the average 
temperature is 78° F. in Para, at the east- 
em end of the Amazon, and 72° F. in 
Iquitos. Winds are frequent and partly 
alleviate the heat; though they are some- 
times strong, they are not violent and 
destructive as are often those in the 
Orient. 

The long, torrential rains of the East 
Indies are uncommon in the Amazon, the 
annual rainfall generally lighter. In the 
Far East the maximum recording of rain- 
fall (for the year 1917) was 241 inches, 
whereas in the Amazon the maximum 
yearly average (over the period 1910-19) 
was Only 123 inches. 

The humidity of the Amazon does not 
cause the depressing, ‘“muggy” feeling so 
prevalent in the East Indies, and that 
fact enables Europeans on the Amazon 
‘odo more work for longer hours. 

It is not because of climatic condi- 


| tions that the Amazon has been undevel- 


i oped, 





Health Conditions 


Deplorabie sanitation conditions and 
Inadequate diet have caused Amazonia to 


be afflicted with tuberculosis, blood dis- 
eases, typhoid, malaria, and other mal- 
adies. In Porto Velho, on an upper 
tributary of the Amazon, infant mortali- 
ity is estimated to be as high as any- 
where in the world; probably no other 
region has so high a per capita consump- 
tion of both prophylactic and curative 
medicinals. 

Lacking physicians, the residents of the 
interior must rely upon home-made or 
“patent” medicines. Governmental at- 
tempts to attack health and sanitation 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


problems over such a great area, by the 
establishment of small health centers in 
municipal areas, has not produced the 
promised results. 

The maladies endemic to certain local- 
ties, however, are due not to the climate— 
which in itself is generally health- 
ful—but to the comparative lack of sani- 
tation, health education, and to the low 
disease-resistance of the natives. How- 
ever, it is not because of health condi- 
tions, alone, that the Amazon has re- 
mained undeveloped. 





In Manaos, far up the Amazon. Opera house and monument commemorating the opening of 
the Amazon River to world navigation, September 7, 1867 
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North Brazil... 
rivers, streams, lakes, lagoons... 


the Amazon is never at peace . 


appear... 
. nicks in the forest . . 


twig .. 
hypnotic, mesmerizing . . 


natural sights in the world . . 
hundred miles. . 


from the Andes . 


jungle storerooms.. 


nalls Co., New York and London.) 





Amazon Pageant 


Like a colossal discarded harp, the Amazon Valley lies at an angle across 
Thousands of broken strings twist and twine in chains of 
tawny red, bronze, blue, green, brown, 
white, black waters, turgid or clear, flowing in geometric lines or in volup- 
tuous whorls and curves, supine or crashing in cataracts and falls 
sulas and islands in the shape of animals, birds, exotic stylized designs .. . 
. . to this world of water is added another, 
a world of trees of every shade of green, of every height, of every shape, laced 
together with lianas and vines, padded about the base with ferns and creep- 
ing plants, chinked with orchids and other lush parasites . 
and sterile stretches like relief maps done in arsenic . 
é . Sketchy corrals. . 
haunting the living green, rises a tree white from roots to last feathery 
. everywhere color delights the eye . 
. here is something more than one of the greatest 
. water, forests, sky . . 
. an incredible world, destined to an incredible history 

. it is new land, perhaps the youngest land there is. . 
still to be drained, abysses filled, precipices closed .. . 
be raised, is being raised, by the laborious process of bringing down sediment 
. in the meantime everything in the way of vegetable 
and animal life that may possibly be used later is thrust out of the way in 
. “Green Hell” and “Green Paradise” the Amazon Val- 
lay has been called . . . It is, as yet, neither one. 

(From “Seven Keys to Brazil,” by Vera Kelsey. Publishers: Funk & Wag- 
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. occasionally, like a ghost 
. . the cumulative effect is 
. hundred miles after 
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Good Water Transportation 


In such a vast area as the Amazon 
Basin, transportation is a factor of spe- 
cial importance; it is provided, readily, 
by the greatest river system in the 
world—a river draining one-third of the 
South American continent, reaching 
depths of over 1,000 feet, and capable of 
floating ocean steamers 2,300 miles from 
its mouth. No such transportation facil- 
ity exists in the Far East interiors. The 
main tributaries are navigable through 
all the year for considerable distances 
and for boats drawing 8 or 9 feet of 
water. 

With the largest merchant fleet in 
South America, Brazil has maintained 
good transportation routes and schedules 
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Court 


Typical of the smaller steamers on the Amazon 


great river today. 


on the main stream and its principal 
tributaries—but, for lack of sufficient, 
regular cargo, seldom at a profit to the 
Government operators. 

It is not, however, for lack of naviga- 
tion—relatively cheap interior transpor- 
tation—that the Amazon has not been 
developed. 


Resources Vast 


Almost the whole of the Amazon 
Basin’s 2,000,000 square miles is jungle 
and savannahs, constituting the largest 
tropical forest in the world. Native trop- 
ical forest or savannah products are, 
therefore, the resources which should 
have increasingly composed its wealth. 
Each product of past and current com- 
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There are no hardships in travel on the 
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Courtesy Pan American Union. 


Typica: rubber gatherer of the Amazon. The 
gourd bucket that he carries takes the place 
of a tin receptacle. 


mercial importance in Amazonia is de- 
rived chiefly from the wilderness, 

Rubber, nuts, oils, waxes, perfumes, 
medicines, as well as timber, have come 
principally from untamed land. The 
volume of products taken from such wild 
sources, constituting a considerable por- 
tion of Brazil’s historical exports, indi- 
cates the fertility of the land and the 
abundant assets of the forests. But 
there has been no scientific mass-produc- 
tion cultivation of such resources. 

The few products that are cultivated 
on the Amazon and its tributaries are 
produced not for export but primarily for 
local consumption. The rubber or nut 
gatherer grows corn, manioc, rice, some 
vegetables, on a small plot of ground 
cleared to provide part of the needs of 
his family. Cocoa has in the past been 
cultivated on the Amazon, but now al- 
most the total production comes from 
Brazil’s northeastern coastal States. Al- 
though sugarcane is grown in all parts 
of the valley, the local mills produce on 
a very small scale, and sugar is imported 
from the coast. 


Innumerable Possibilities 


The products that the Amazon might 
produce with cultivation are almost in- 
numerable; the fact that food is scarce 
and limited in variety, and is the Ama- 
zon’s largest import, is proof of a deficit 
not of opportunity but of industry. 

Despite the potentials—of rich soil and 
resources and wide varieties of agricul- 
tural production—it has not been the 
Amazon, but Brazil’s coastal industries, 
which have mushroomed into the leader- 
ship of today’s internal and export econ- 
omies. The native resource of rubber has 
given way, because of several competitive 
factors, to rubber factories—for which 
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Brazilians have imported rubber, just as 
we, with no tropical opportunities, have 
imported from the Far East. 


Rubber's Fascinating Saga 


For many years rubber was to the world 
no more than it had been to the Amazon 
Indians—a curiosity whose properties in- 
trigued rather than served. Utilization 
of Brazil’s wild rubber began with the 
discovery in 1839 of the vulcanizing proc- 
ess. Almost three-quarters of a century 
later the automobile industry and its 
rubber tires turned rubber into “black 
gold,” and brought to Brazil its dra- 
matic rubber history. 

Brazil’s two chief rubber ports in the 
1900’s were transformed into teeming 
centers of vivid and extraordinarily pic- 
turesque life. Wealthy rubber barons 
on the Amazan had diamonds set in 
their wives’ front teeth; Manaos, 1,000 
miles up the river, built an opera house; 
Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, in- 
augurated for its elite a laundry service 
with Europe. 

In 1910 Brazil’s rubber was worth $3 
apound. Two years later Brazil reached 
its peak production of 42,000 tons. Plan- 
tations in the East Indies had begun to 
produce. East Indian plantation produc- 
tion jumped from 4 tons in 1900 to 47,000 
tons in 1913, and to 800,000 tons in 1930. 
Brazil’s production steadily decreased ;— 
from 14,000 tons in 1930 to 20,000 tons 
in 1939. 

Wild-rubber collection, or the collec- 
tion, in fact, of any wild agricultural re- 
source, cannot keep pace with the mass 
production, diminishing costs, of culti- 
vated products. 

There is nothing elusive in the suc- 
cess of Far East agriculture; it repre- 
sents the triumph of man’s organization 
and science over nature’s jungle. In- 
stead of the one or two trees to the acre, 
to which the Brazilian seringueiro (rub- 
ber gatherer) must hack his way each 


Courtesy Pan American Union. 


Air view of Fordlandia rubber project on the Tapajoz River, 140 miles south of its confluence 
with the Amazon. 
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Courtesy ‘‘Brazil.”’ 





Loading a big “castanheira” log in the Amazon region. 


season through tangled jungles, there 
are, in the Far East, 100 neatly lined and 
clearly spaced rubber producers, mile 
on mile of acres, each tree bearing three 
times as much latex as a wild Amazon 
tree. 

The future of Amazon rubber musi 
compete with Far East plantations, with 
other types of plant rubber which can 
be grown out of the Tropics, and with 
synthetic rubber. 


Rubber-Plantation Outlook 


Rubber experts agree that, all factors 
being equalized—and liabilities such as 
those which have stood in the way of 
the Ford rubber plantation being re- 
moved or changed into assets—planta- 





tion rubber in the Amazon could, per se, 
compete with Far East rubber. The 
natural factors, soil and climate, are 
more favorable in the Amazon—it has 
the advantage of being one-half to two- 
thirds nearer the important markets. 

Aided by active interest, research, and 
capital, the Amazon can be developed. 
Man has proved that he has the admin- 
istrative capacity to organize and direct 
large plantations, the scientific knowl- 
edge and facilities for developing plant 
production and counteracting plant dis- 
eases. Man also has behind him the 
long pioneering experience of the Far 
East plantations to guide him in avoid- 
ing expensive errors. 

No temperate-zone rubber-producing 
plant, according to expert opinion, has 
appeared that seems to offer promise 
of approaching Hevea (the native of 
Amazonia) as a low-cost natural source 
of rubber. Whether synthetic rubber 
can compete in price with natural rub- 
ber under open marketing conditions 
remains to be proved after the war. 

It is not because of limited resource 
opportunities, therefore, that the Ama- 
zon has been undeveloped. 


Labor: Major Lack 


The major liability of Amazon rub- 
ber has been, and appears to be inevi- 
tably in the future, the cheapness and 
abundance of Oriental labor in the Far 
East, whereas there is always a labor 
shortage in the Amazon. Also, labor in 
the Amazon shifts from one occupation 
to another, gathering rubber, nuts, 
resins, medicinal and vegetable oils, or 
whatever other easily available product 
may be currently more profitable. 

In some areas Brazil-nut and rubber 
trees grow together; Brazil nuts are 
gathered in the rainy season, wild rubber 
in the dry season. The Brazilian “ca- 
boclo” may also turn, between seasons, 


(Continued on p. 19) 
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It Isn't 
JUST TOBACCO 


By Evetyn M. ScHwartztrauser, Department of Commerce 


O THE AVERAGE SMOKER, una- 

ware of the mysteries of tobacco 
manufacture, a cigarette merely provides 
an agreeable pastime, and pipe tobacco 
forms a fit accompaniment to fireside 
reveries. He might suspect that his 
favorite cigarette or smoking tobacco is 
an ingenious blend of various kinds of 
tobacco—domestic and foreign—but he 
probably would not guess how many in- 
triguing flavors from various parts of 
the world are employed in processing all 
tobacco products. 

Aromatic substances frequently used 
are tonka-beans from Venezuela and 
Brazil, vanilla from Mexico and Tahiti, 
licorice from the Soviet Union and Spain, 
St.-John’s-bread from the Mediter- 
ranean, chocolate from Brazil and other 
American Republics, maple sugar, rum, 
alcohol, deer’s-tongue, and fruit flavors 
from our own country. Essential oils, 
such as rosemary and nutmeg, might be 
added to this list of aromatic substances. 


Glycerin Curtailed 


A material which is not a flavoring, 
but nevertheless important in tobacco 
manufacture, is glycerin. Its nontoxic, 
nonirritant properties make it an ideal 
hydroscopic, or moistening, agent. Used 
as a spray on shredded tobacco or as a 
“dip” through which the leaf is run, 
glycerin serves to hold together the tiny 
shreds of tobacco and gives the cigarette 
constant burning qualities. Twenty per- 
cent of all chemically pure glycerin pro- 
duced is used for this purpose. 


Danger of Shortages 


Because of exigencies of war industries 
and shipping uncertainties, serious short- 
ages in these materials may occur. Glyc- 
erin for tobacco manufacture has been 
cut 30 percent, and even more drastic 
curtailments are expected by reason of 
its importance in making war materials. 
The use of rum, tonka-beans, and lico- 
rice is automatically reduced because of 
transportation problems. Shipments of 
these products are gravely affected by 
the submarine menace, and manufac- 
turers are being forced to turn to sub- 
stitutes. 


Glycerin Substitutes 


Among substitutes for glycerin are sor- 
bitol and diethylene glycol, but these 
materials are just as vital to the war 
effort as glycerin itself. An exception is 
the ginseng root, a perennial herb (Panaz 
quinquefolium), indigenous to eastern 
North America. This plant grows wild 


in woods, especially in the mountain re- 
gions, from Quebec and Ontario, Canada, 
south to Georgia. The root, which 
vaguely resembles the human form, is 
the part employed as a glycerin substi- 
tute. 

For many years the United States has 
done a flourishing business exporting gin- 
seng to the Chinese, who regard it very 
highly as a medicinal. The more the 
root approximates the human form, the 
higher the price it commands. In the 
United States, however, its use as a 
medicinal is confined almost exclusively 
to persons of Oriental extraction. 


3 
oo” 
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Well-nigh incredible to most Americans js 
the extent to which exotic commodities 
enhance the pleasure of smoking—products 
of Amazon jungles, sunny Italian hill re. 
gions, little islands in the Caribbean, Andean 
valleys of Ecuador, fields in the Balkans, 
Specialized but cogent 1s this lesson jn 
foreign trade 


The root contains a glucosidal pringj. 
ple which suggests its possibility ag g 
hydroscopic agent. This particular yse 
of the plant, however, is believed to be 
restricted to one tobacco company, and 
little hope can be held now for its gen. 
eral use. 


Tobacco Flavorings Held Secret 


Tobacco flavorings are jealously 
guarded secrets, for they impart an in. 
dividuality to the blend of cigarette or 
smoking tobacco which endears it to the 
trade. Details of formulas are scarce, 


and the layman has difficulty in pene. 
trating the veil of mystery which ob- 





Old-fashioned lavender still 
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Jai 


Tonka-beans, 


scures flavoring processes. A few basic 
facts, however, may be revealed. 


Tobacco Blends Vary 


Cigarettes are blends of several domes- 
tic types of tobacco, with the addition 
of Turkish and other leaf, and, in some 
cases, touches of Latakia, from Lebanon, 
for zest. Likewise, perique from St. 
James Parish, La., furnishes a flavorful 
touch to the domestic tobaccos used in 
our smoking mixtures. 

Prominent among domestic’ types, 
bright flue-cured leaf is cultivated exten- 
sively in the Carolinas and Virginia, and 
to a lesser extent in Georgia, Florida, 
and other sections. It is cured by care- 
fully regulated heat. Burley tobacco, 
also light in color, comes mainly from 
the Kentucky and Tennessee regions, 
and is dried in large, especially con- 
structed barns. In contrast, the cigarette 
leaf from Turkey, used in American 
blends, is cured in the direct sunlight of 
the hot, dry climate of eastern Europe 
and Asia. The manner of curing to- 
bacco has a direct bearing on the flavor 
of the particular leaf. 

Inherent flavor-giving qualities of to- 
bacco are its sugar, resin, and volatile-oil 
content, which vary according to type 
of leaf and the curing process employed. 

To effect a proper balance among these 
components, to counteract certain defi- 
Ciencies in aroma, and to neutralize 
acidity, it is necessary to add foreign 
Materials. Bright tobaccos, for instance, 
have a high sugar content, but are low 
In volatile bases and resin; burley is de- 
ficient in sugar and resin but rich in vola- 
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tile oils; Turkish tobaccos contain a high 
percentage of sugar. 

To compensate for sugar deficiencies 
the leaf is dipped or sprayed with “cas- 
ings” of corn sirup, maple sugar, honey, 
molasses, and various fruit sugars. Fruit 
extracts of apricot, pineapple, peach, 
and prune are used largely in chewing to- 
bacco or snuff, where a sweet, heavy 
flavor is desirable. Glycerin, diethylene 
glycol, sorbitol, or other hydroscopic 
agent is sometimes added to the casing or 
dip. 

Compounds or imitations of sugar 
flavorings are frequently used with suc- 
cess. It is claimed, in fact, that simu- 
lated flavors, because of their uniformity, 
work better than the genuine substances, 
one batch of which might differ markedly 
from another. Such is said of imitation 
maple flavoring. 


Aroma Added 


To correct aromatic deficiencies, nu- 
merous essential oils, such as anise, cin- 
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namon, cloves, nutmeg, lavender, and 
attar of roses are employed. For aroma, 
vanilla and tonka-beans—strong in 
coumarin—take the lead. Lack of 
resin—the source of natural tobacco 
aroma—in some domestic leaf types is 
met by adding small quantities of spe- 
cially cured Latakia tobacco from Leb- 
anon, and perique from Louisiana. 
Should shipments of Latakia be shut off 
completely, at least one company has 
developed an imitation which creates 
the same heady, smoky effect in a blend 
as the original. This product, we are 
told, should be mixed with glycerin and 
sprayed on the leaf. Oleoresins (essen- 
tial oils plus resins), such as oil of cocoa, 
vanilla, and tonka, are dissolved in rum, 
which acts as the carrying agent. Be- 
cause of the volatile character of rum, 
very little of its original aroma remains 
in the finished product. 

Resinoids, such as various benzoin 
compounds, act as fixatives; they furnish 
a broad, basic odor which will give body 
to otherwise elusive essences. 


one 


Ginseng (Panar quinquefolium). 
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Courtesy Fritzsche Bros., Inc. 


Distillation of oil of Bois de Rose, Manaos, 
upper Amazon (Rio Negro), Brazil. 


Burning Complicates Flavor 


Further complicating the delicate mat- 
ter of flavors is the effect of lighting a 
cigarette or pipe. Results of processing 
tobacco cannot always be predicted be- 
cause burning alters materially the char- 
acter of the aroma, the burn of a cigar- 
ette being more intense than that of a 
pipe or cigar. 


Story of Tonka Beans 


The story behind some of the more 
common tobacco flavors, such as tonka- 
beans, licorice, and deer’s-tongue, takes 
one to the jungles of South America, to 
the Taman Peninsula of the Soviet 
Union, and to the lowlands of Florida. 

Perhaps because of the way it is gath- 
ered and prepared, the tonka-bean is one 
of the more romantic aromas used in the 
industry. Strictly speaking, the tonka- 
bean is not a bean at all but the seed 
of the fruit of the Dipteryr odorata, a 
tropical tree which grows wild in Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, and nearby countries. 

Foreign-trade figures show the impor- 
tance of this product. In 1940 the 
United States purchased 411,178 pounds 
of tonka beans abroad—158,675 pounds 
of which came from Venezuela, 126,609 
pounds from Trinidad and Tobago, and 
125,071 pounds from Brazil. The greater 
part of these imports, it is safe to assume, 
went into flavoring tobacco manufac- 
tures. 

One importer alone claims to sell $1,- 
000,000 worth of this product at a time 
to a large tobacco company. This sup- 
plier predicts a shortage of beans by the 
end of 1942, if adverse shipping condi- 
tions persist. 


Natives Hunt Tonka Beans 


Found in scattered clumps, the tonka 
tree grows to the impressive height of 
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100 feet or more, in the jungles of north- 
ern South America. Natives seek out 
the tree and collect the plum-sized ma- 
hogany-colored fruit as it falls to the 
ground. Sometimes entire families lead 
a nomadic existence for weeks, going 
deeper and deeper into the forest, search- 
ing for additional beans. 

After the fruit has been collected, the 
hard work has only begun. The seed, 
which contains the bean, must be re- 
moved from the fruit entirely by hand, 
with the use of such inadequate tools 
as rocks and hammers. The beans are 
spread out to dry for 2 or 3 days, after 
which they are bagged and delivered by 
boats or canoes to merchants in the 
larger shipping points. 

At this stage, the beans are soaked in 
barrels of strong rum for several days. 
Upon removal, they are flecked with tiny 
white crystals, deposits of about 1.5 to 
2 percent coumarin—the most impor- 
tant constituent—which is responsible 
for that penetrating, spicy aroma, simi- 
lar to vanilla. The beans, resembling 
large wrinkled raisins, about 12 inches 
long, are now ready for shipment. 

What happens to the beans after they 
reach the United States is somewhat of 
a mystery, since in many cases they go 
into secret formulas of manufacturers. 
Beans that go into the processing of cer- 
tain brands of cigarettes and smoking 
tobacco are ground and then given an- 
other soaking in rum, this time for about 
3 months. The resulting liquid drained 
off is rich in coumarin and, when sprayed 
over tobacco, in accordance with each 
manufacturer’s formula, gives the fin- 
ished product a distinctive aroma. 


Licorice Widely Used 


A great favorite with tobacco manu- 
facturers is licorice, used largely in cig- 


Courtesy Fritzsche Bros., Inc 
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arettes, smoking, and chewing tobacco, 
It is extracted from the roots of a peren. 
nial herb of the bean family (Glycyr. 
rhiza glabra) native to southern Europe 
northern Africa, and western Asia, : 

Formerly, the United States purchase 
up to 70,000,000 pounds yearly. In 1949, 
56,256,106 pounds of licorice root were 
imported, 23,703,494 pounds of which 
came from Turkey, 17,837,779 pounds 
from Iraq, and 10,151,811 pounds from 
the Soviet Union. In the same year 
345,296 pounds of licorice extract were 
imported—262,191 pounds coming from 
Spain, 48,050 pounds from Turkey, anq 
32,888 pounds from France. 

Licorice grows slowly and does not de- 
velop rhizomes (roots) of marketable 
quality in less than 3 or 4 years. Har- 
vesting, therefore, is usually undertaken 
in the fall of the third year. The root, 
either fresh or dried, and freed from 
dirt, is crushed and boiled in water over 
an open fire or is steamed. 

The resulting decoction is allowed to 
settle, is strained, and then evaporated 
to the proper consistency. To impart 
firmness to the extract, finely powdered 
licorice root, starch, and other sub- 
stances are frequently added. Adultera- 
tion i» even greater now—with increas- 
ing scarcity of the product. Licorice in 
mass or paste form is used by tobacco 
manufacturers, and the drug trade con- 
sumes the rolls or sticks. 


Licorice Cultivation in U. §? 


Some thought has been given to culti- 
vating the licorice plant commercially 
in the United States, and, while the 
sandy-loam river valleys in Texas and 
Florida are believed to be adapted to 
licorice growing, the project has not gone 
beyond experimental stages. Florida and 
the lower Mississippi Valley might be 
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good experimental areas. Early trial 
plantings in southern California show 
that the plant flourishes there. 

Despite a good market for licorice, do- 
mestic production is hampered by the 
cost and tediousness of harvesting and 
drying the crop. 


Deer’s-Tongue and Coumarin 


Deer’s-tongue or Trilisa odoratissima 
(also called dog tongue or vanilla plant) 
is a native herb of our own Southeast- 
ern States. This plant has been ex- 
ploited commercially only for a com- 
paratively short period. Because of its 
coumarin content, it has proved to be 
an admirable substitute for vanilla and 
other sweetening or flavoring agents in 
the tobacco industry, especially smoking 
tobacco and snuff. 

Prom South Carolina to Florida, deer’s- 
tongue grows wild in vast quantities, 
especially around the edges of swamps. 
In a very general way, it resembles the 
tobacco plant. Its leaves gradually be- 
come smaller and narrower from the base 
upward, except that the stems are 
streaked with purple or purplish-red. 
The lower leaves—those usually col- 
jlected—are 4 to 10 inches long, rather 
thick, and of a strong coumarin odor 
when dried. 

The discovery of the importance of 
deer’s-tongue has proved a boon to many 
families living in the areas mentioned 
and having no other means of support. 
Great numbers of workers collect the 
leaves and sell them to an agent who 
puts them through a drying process. The 
leaves are strung on wire racks and 
turned over at least once, preferably 
several times, a day. This goes on for 
about 2 or 3 weeks. After the leaves 
have turned slightly brown but are still 
pliable, they are baled and shipped to 
tobacco houses. 


Essential Oils: Final Touch 


The list of essential oils employed in 
tobacco manufacture is as dazzling and 
varied as that of a French perfumer. 
It seems that, where these oils are con- 
cerned, it is every manufacturer for him- 
selfi—and, to give an elegant finish to 
his product, he adds a dash of one or 
more oils, such as anise, bergamot, cas- 
carilla, cardamom, cinnamon, cloves, co- 
riander, gentian root, menthol, nutmeg, 
orris, rosemary, valerian, and even bois 
de rose. A rugged but fastidious pipe 
smoker might ridicule the idea of such 
refinements as lavender and attar of 
toses—but, if these were removed from 
his tobacco, he would probably miss 
something in the aroma of the smoke 


curling from the bowl of his favorite 


briar. 

For most essential oils, the United 
States has been dependent upon foreign 
sources, Natural menthol, derived from 
Peppermint oil, for example, came from 
China and Japan, and the synthetic 
menthol from France and the United 
Kingdom. Menthol may be made from 
Citronella, most of which formerly came 
from the Netherlands Indies (the United 
States purchased 2,369,312 pounds from 
this source in 1940), but manufacturers 
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Trilisa odoratissima, or Carolina vanilla (also called deer’s-tongue, vanilla leaf, vanilla plant, 


dog’s-tongue, hound’s-tongue. 


are now confronted with difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient quantities from Cey- 
lon and Guatemala, which produce a 
comparatively small amount. Manufac- 
turers in this country are gradually be- 
ing forced to make natural menthol from 
peppermint grown here in the United 
States. 


Through the Alphabet 


Upon going through the glittering al- 
phabet of essential oils and spices, one 
is impressed by their strange names and 
the far-away places from which they 
come, 

Anise, formerly supplied largely by 
China, French Indochina, and Spain, is 
being cultivated here in the Kentucky 
region, at least for the “duration.” 


Since Italian bergamot, oil from a 
hybrid citrus fruit, is now cut off, per- 
fumers and tobacco manufacturers will 
have to content themselves with the Bra- 
Zilian product, unless Florida and Cali- 
fornia growers learn the art of culti- 
vating bergamot in the Italian manner. 

Bois de rose, or rosewood oil, is highly 
prized by perfumers for its delightful 
blend of rose, lemon, and bergamot odors. 
It is distilled from the wood of the pau 
rosa tree, which grows abundantly in 
the States of Amazonas and Para, Brazil, 
and, to some extent, in French Guiana. 
A first cousin of the Brazilian bois de 
rose is the lignaloes produced in Mexico. 
Brazilian rosewood is of a uniform gray 
or light-yellow color, with a faint silky 
gloss. The wood is chipped into small 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Canada’s 
Shoe Output 
Hits New High 


FFICIENT OPERATION of shoe fac- 

tories in Canada has enabled Do- 
minion shoe producers to supply Satis- 
factorily today’s substantially increased 
demand for footwear. To accomplish 
this, it has been necessary for factories 
to operate at fullest capacity and thus 
achieve a record output. 

This all-out effort has made it pos- 
sible for the industry not only to supply 
the domestic demand but also to export 
in ever-increasing quantities. Produc- 
ers have been spurred to even greater 
efforts by these successes, so further 
progress is anticipated. 

Leather continues to be a highly im- 
portant part of the equipment of fighting 
men. Military authorities say that the 
soldiers consume about 10 times as much 
leather as civilians—also, that leather is 
the seventh most important commodity 
used for military equipment. 

Footwear is the most important item 
made of this material, for both the war- 
rior and the civilian. More frequent 
replacement is necessary for the soldier 
because of his greater activity. The 
Canadian soldier is well supplied with 
footwear and, next to the American, is 
probably as well shod as any other in 
the world. 


Many More Kinds Now Needed 


Because of the wide variety of combat 
in modern warfare, the armed forces 
require many different types of footwear. 
Paratroops need a _ special half-boot, 
while fighters in cold areas using skis 
must also have a suitable kind of shoe. 
For stratosphere flying a lined boot is 
issued to the crews of bombers, and for 
infantry soldiers in cold climates there 
are special blucher types of footwear 
with a 14- to 16-inch upper. 

These are but a few of the varieties of 
shoe needs of the modern fighting men— 
not to mention the many types of foot- 
wear already in use before the present 
war. Canada’s domestic factories have 
been able to supply all these types, so 
that imports during the present conflict 
have not been necessary. 


shoes for omen’s Army” 
Si “W Army 


Importance of women in modern war- 
fare was recognized in Canada some time 
ago, and an auxiliary army was enlisted 
and trained, as is now being done in the 
United States. Suitable kinds of foot- 
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War, WACs, weather, wages—these and other vital factors 
bear upon the character and recent swift advance of the 
Dominion’s footwear industry, under the pressure and the 
spur of manifold emergencies 


By A. L. Hunter, Department of Commerce 


wear were developed, and large quantities 
have been purchased since the latter part 
of 1941. Besides the auxiliary force, 
substantial quantities of footwear have 
also been acquired for use by the in- 
creased numbers of nurses attached to 
the various military branches. 

Issuance of specification-type foot- 
wear to the women soldiers and nurses 
has resulted in some reduction in the 
demand for civilian styles. This has also 
aided in creating a larger civilian de- 
mand for staple and serviceable types of 
women’s civilian shoes. 


New Standards of Practicality 


Demand for heavier types of footwear 
by workers in war plants and other fac- 
tories continued to increase in Canada 
as heavy industrial activity expanded. 
Conscription of men for active duty made 
it possible for many women to enter the 
labor field to replace them. Women ob- 
taining these positions, and others whose 
incomes expanded in consequence of the 
higher rates paid, increased their pur- 
chases. These consumers demand bet- 
ter-quality shoes, more practical styles, 
and are willing to pay more for shoes 
if assured that these will give maximum 
wear. 

Because of the slackening in Canadian 
demand for normal Civilian types, less 
time is spent trying to “sell” by means 
of attractive styles and colors. As a re- 
sult, the range of colors for all types 
of footwear is being reduced. Dominion 
industry is concentrating on improving 
the “practical” shoe by using the best fea- 
tures of the utility and dress varieties. 





CANADIAN SHOE PRODUCTION 
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Demand Mounts Steadily 


Footwear demand in Canada had been 
increasing even before the war. Officia] 
data show that the per capita consump. 
tion was only 2 pairs in 1938, increasing 
to 242 in 1941. Preliminary information 
indicates a per capita consumption of 3 
Pairs during the present year. 

Realizing the preference of Many con- 
sumers for American styles, producers 
have followed such trends very closely, 
Catering to this preference enabled do- 
mestic suppliers to curtail importations 
from the United States. 

Despite the war, Canadian factory rep. 
resentatives continued to visit important 
American shoe centers and industry dis- 
plays in order to take advantage of all 
developments. 


Efficiency Augments Volume 


Although employment has increased 
somewhat in Canadian shoe factories, 
efficient operations have made possible 
improved volume. Official records show 
that per capita output of shoes in Ca- 
nadian shoe factories increased from 
1,209 pairs in 1938 to 1,532 pairs in 1940, 
Later statistics have not yet been re- 
leased, but preliminary reports indicate 
that 1,600 pairs per employee will be pro- 
duced in 1942. 

To promote continued efficiency in op- 
eration, Canadian shoe manufacturers 
increased wages and Salaries during the 
pre-war years. The average paid to em- 
ployees during 1937 was less than $777, 
increasing to more than $814 in 1940. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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NAZI TERROR 
RIPS UP BUSINESS’ ROOTS 


As eyewitness in Hitler’s Reich, our present Ambassador to Mexico 
saw industry shackeled, shocking confiscations carried out, business- 
men jailed or hounded into exile, information media suppressed, 
tortures inflicted on traders, honest public officials throttled into 


abject fear and silence . 


total Allied Victory 


. . Stark evidence of business’ stake in 


By Georce S. MessersmitH, United States Ambassador to Mexico* 


AY I, out of my own experience, 
tell you that I have learned what 
this war means. I was in Germany dur- 
ing the years 1930 to the middle of 1934 
in the service of my Government. I was 
in Austria from the middle of 1934 until 
toward the middle of 1937. I saw the 
strange and evil birth of this government 
in Germany which has brought about 
this great war for world domination. I 
saw there that government progressively 
enslaving the German people as the first 
measure and step in their endeavor to 
enslave the world. 

The persons who gave birth to this 
totalitarian dictatorship and who im- 
posed it on the German people never 
concealed their objectives of world dom- 
ination. 


Instruments of Enslavement 


They determined to destroy first the 
personal freedoms of their own people in 
order to use them as the instruments 
for the enslavement of others. Their 
will was implacable, their ambition un- 
bounded, and they were not trammeled 
by any restraints which civilization has 
placed on human beings, for our mutual 
protection and interest. 

I cannot tell the whole story in this 
space, and I shall have to sketch very 
hurriedly this devastating picture... 

I saw in Germany in those days the 
beginning of the destruction of the Ger- 
man family. Children were taught not 
to respect their parents or to follow their 
guidance, but to follow the leadership 
of the Fuhrer and of their group leader. 
The leaders of German youth under this 
hew regime were men... who could 
not be received in any respectable family. 
These men became the mentors and lead- 
ers of German youth, and they taught 
children that to betray the parent was 
a service to the state and to the Fiihrer. 





‘Excerpts from address by Mr. Messersmith 
(former Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States) before a club in Mexico City, 
July 17, 1942. 


In the new regime the child could not 
belong to the parent but must belong to 
the state, so that he would be made 
an instrument of the state. 

I saw what happened to the schools, to 
the theater, to the press, to the radio, 
and to all public-opinion-forming means. 
I recall that in 1933 more than one 
leader of the present German Govern- 
ment detailed to me how every public- 
opinion-forming means within the coun- 
try would be made the instrument of 
the state... 


Ruthless Regimentation 


The regimentation of industry was be- 
gun in the most relentless form in the 
early months of 1933, and has progres- 
sively continued. It has been commonly 
believed that only the property of Jews 
has been confiscated in Germany. Asa 
matter of fact, from the very outset the 
property of all persons who did not con- 
form to the tenets of the Nazi Party was 
ruthlessly confiscated. 

The great industrialists of Germany, 
who had aided the Nazi Party to come 
to power in the hope that they would 
be able to control the movement and 
to use it to their advantage, and to coun- 
teract the beneficent influence of the 
Social Democratic Party which had done 
so much to improve the standard of 
living for the worker, did not fare any 
better than the labor unions or the polit- 
ical parties or the churches. 

Within a relatively short time many 
of those who had brought the Nazi Party 
into power found themselves the com- 
plete instruments of the Party—or in 
prison or in a concentration camp. They 
lost control of the great industries which 
they had built up. 

Men like Thyssen, who had been the 
leading instruments in aiding Hitler to 
power, found themselves exiles from their 
country in order to save their lives. 

The German Army with its traditions 
of discipline and of service stood out 
longer than the rest, but here too the 
insidious influence gradually penetrated, 


and in the course of years the Army be- 
came the instrument of the Party instead 
of the German people. The German 
Army, or at least a part of its leadership, 
fell for the wily methods of the Nazi 
Party... 


Freedom Goes—Terror Rules 


I saw one liberty of the German peo- 
ple disappearing after the other. Race 
hatreds were inculcated in the school, in 
the press, and through the radio, and 
racial persecutions assumed a form and 
proportion in Germany not known before 
in a so-called civilized country. I was a 
personal witness and had _ personal 
knowledge of the physical and mental 
tortures placed on the Jews. I saw the 
dead bodies of many Jews who had been 
ruthlessly tortured by S. S. and S. A. 
men. 

But it is a mistake to assume that 
only the Jews suffered this physical and 
mental torture. Whoever did not con- 
form to the regime or even in private 
expressed his disagreement with its 
methods and ambitions was equally 
ruthlessly subjected to torture and death. 


Intimidation of Officials 


As a part of my official duty, I had 
visited every city of any importance in 
Germany before the Nazi Government 
came in, and I knew the Burgomasters 
and leading officials of most of the cities 
and states of Germany. Within a year 
after the Nazi party came into power, 
with one exception, these Burgomasters 
whom I had seen guiding wisely and well 
the business of the cities of Germany 
were either dead, imprisoned, or in con- 
centration camp. Worthy men as they 
were, they had been subjected to un- 
speakable physical and mental tortures 
for the sole crime of endeavoring to pro- 
tect the freedoms of the German people. 

The one exception was the Burgomas- 
ter of Berlin. When I used to go to see 
him in his offices in the city hall before 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Footwear: Special Tar on _ Sales 
Doubled.—The special tax established on 
sales of footwear imported into or manu- 
factured in Algeria, for the benefit of the 
Footwear Distribution Group, has been 
increased from 0.50 percent to 1 percent 
of the total invoice value, by an order of 
February 20, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on March 3, ac- 
cording to the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of April 29. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 


ruary 7, 1942, for notice of establishment of 
this tax on October 6, 1941.] 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Stimulated by higher prices for tin 
exports, Bolivia’s mining industry in- 
creased its production during July, and 
Government finances improved as tax 
collections on mineral exports gained. 
Intense activity in the rubber-producing 
areas followed the signing of a contract 
with the Rubber Reserve Co. for the ex- 
clusive purchase of all Bolivian crude 
rubber by the United States. 

Retail business remained at levels 
above average, and construction activity 
in La Paz continued in spite of difficulties 
in obtaining supplies. The Government 
postponed decisions affecting the coun- 
try’s economy, pending the congressional 
session in August and the return of two 
Cabinet Ministers from a visit to the 
United States. 


MINING 


A meeting of the small-scale mining 
producers was held during July to dis- 
cuss their problems with officials of the 
Banco Minero, which buys their entire 
output of tin and other metals. After 








Diners Out, Nazis Spout 


In Nazifying the French National 
| Railways in the occupied part of 
| France, German officials have con- 
| verted a number of dining cars into 
| lecture coaches which are used to 
| instruct French train crews in Ger- 
man methods and requirements, 
say European press reports. 

Each coach is accompanied by 
three Hitlerite lecturers and is 
equipped with a film projector. 
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News by COUNTRIES 


an agreement was reached concerning 
a schedule of prices for tin under the 
Metals Reserve Co. contract, the miners 
requested the Government to obtain 
higher prices for lead exports, to increase 
the capital of the Banco Minero to 100,- 
000,000 bolivianos so that it could extend 
loans to mine owners, to improve the 
condition of the roads used in trans- 
porting metals to railheads, and to fa- 
cilitate the entry of necessary mining 
machinery and supplies. The Govern- 
ment, on its part, indicated that a decree 
was under consideration to assist the 
small-scale producers through financial 
aid and the establishment in mining 
centers of supply houses providing re- 
quirements at cost. 

Tin exports in June, though substan- 
tially higher than during the preceding 
month, were lower than those of June 
1941. Shipments during the first 6 
months of the year were also somewhat 
less than in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year because of labor short- 
ages, higher production costs, and nu- 
merous other factors. Exports of tung- 
sten and antimony during June and the 
first half of 1942, however, exceeded the 
totals for the comparable periods of 1941. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The Ministry of Agriculture announced 
a project for an agricultural census to 
determine the tillable-land area, the area 
under cultivation, production of each 
area, and the volume of goods imported 
for consumption. An appropriation of 
2,000,000 bolivianos has been requested 
in the 1943 budget for the establishment 
of an Agricultural Statistical Office to 
conduct the census. A noteworthy de- 
velopment was the appearance of Brazil- 
nut oil in the export statistics of Bolivia. 

On July 15, 1942, the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment, in behalf of the rubber pro- 
ducers, signed a 5-year contract to de- 
liver to the United States the entire 
rubber production with the exception of 
250 tons in each calendar year. In ad- 
dition to stimulating Bolivian rubber 
production, various favorable results were 
expected to follow the long-term con- 
tract, including the development of high- 
way and river transportation facilities 
and improved sanitary conditions in the 
rubber areas. 


Transport and Communication 


New Bus and Truck Service.——The 
Ministry of Public Works announced that 
1,400,000 bolivianos had been authorized 
for bus and truck service between Vila 
Vila and Santa Cruz to supplement the 
rail line from Cochabamba to Vila Vila. 
The new service will facilitate freight 
and passenger traffic in one of the major 
agricultural areas of the country. 
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Brazil 
Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Textile Machinery: Importation Sup. 
ject to Prior Registration.—The importa- 
tion into Brazil of textile machinery jg 
conditional upon prior registration with 
the Brazilian National Economic De. 
fense Commission, according to an off- 
cial notice (No. 283) issued by the Com- 
mission on June 4, 1942, Rio de Janerio, 
This notice reiterates the import pro. 
hibition on used or obsolete machinery 
for the cotton-textile industry, preyi- 
ously announced in Resolution No. 20 of 
the Commission. The present notice 
describes used or obsolete machinery as 
“machinery,” whether new or second- 
hand, the capacity or output of which is 
lower than that of the latest models of 
similar types from the same source of 
supply. 

The prohibition of importation of used 
or obsolete cotton-textile machinery 
does not apply to machinery for which 
the purchase order was placed before 
March 21, 1942, and importers having 
such machinery under order should sub- 
mit clear proof of this fact to the Na- 
tional Economic Defense Commission 
within 30 days of the publication of Offi- 
cial Notice No. 283 in the Diario Oficial, 

Parties interested in importing tex- 
tile machinery should apply to the Na- 
tional Economic Defense Commission in 
order to obtain the prior registration for 
importing the machinery, and must sup- 
ply the following information: (1) Type 
and use of machine to be imported; (2) 
year of manufacture; (3) detailed de- 
scription of the machine and of its tech- 
nical particulars; (4) catalogs, photo- 
graphs, plans, or drawings of the 
machine; (5) place in which it will be 
installed. 

No machine for the textile industry 
will be permitted clearance by the cus- 
toms authorities without presentation 
of the prior registration with the Com- 
mission of National Economic Defense. 
The National Economic Defense Com- 
mission will set up a technical subcom- 
mittee of three members, selected from 
the National Federation of the Textile 
Industry, the Syndicate of Spinning and 
Weaving Industries of Rio de Janeiro, 
and the Syndicate of the Spinning and 
Weaving Industries of the State of Sao 
Paulo. This subcommittee will consider 
and make recommendations regarding 
the registration of textile machinery to 
be imported, or the prohibition of im- 
portation of used or obsolete cotton-tex- 
tile machinery. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
25, 1942, for notice of prohibition of importa- 
tion of used or obsolete cotton-textile ma- 
chinery. | 
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British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange—The buying and selling 
rates for drafts on New York were 
changed to $1.18375 and $1.19875, British 
Guiana currency, on July 15. The pre- 
yious rates were $1.18125 and $1.20125, 
respectively. 

Imports from the United States are ad- 
mitted only under license, and the grant- 
ing of an import permit is an assurance 
that exchange will be available to pay 
for the merchandise involved. There are 
thus no difficulties or delays attributable 
to exchange obstacles in payments for 
shipments to British Guiana. 

For purposes other than payment for 
imports, the following statements indi- 
cate the general situation: (1) Small 
amounts may be obtained to meet certain 
maturing obligations; (2) in cases of 
necessity, relatively small annual or Semi- 
annual remittances are allowed to per- 
sons maintaining accounts in British 
Guiana but residing abroad; (3) ex- 
change is usually available for students 
proceeding to Canada and for persons 
needing medical attention in the United 
States or Canada; (4) nonresidents leav- 
ing British Guiana are allowed to take 
with them only the amount of foreign 
exchange they had when entering the 
country. 

New Notes Issued.—New notes of the 
denomination of $10 British Guiana cur- 
rency will be issued by the Government, 
according to an announcement on June 
% by the Currency Commissioners of 
British Guiana. 


British West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton, Lint, or Seed: Restricted Im- 
portation Permitted (Jamaica) .—Im- 
portation into Jamaica of cotton, lint, or 
seed, or of any part whatever of the 
cotton plant or of any plant of any species 
or variety of Gossypium is allowed only 
under permit granted by the Director of 
Agriculture and in compliance with the 
following rules, according to proclama- 
tion No. 34, published in the Jamaica 
Gazette Supplement of June 29, 1942: 


1. No consignment of cottonseed may ex- 
ceed 1 ton in weight. 

2. All cottonseed imported into this island 
shall be placed in the fumigation chamber 
immediately On landing and shall not be re- 
moved therefrom until it has been fumigated 
fora period of 1 hour with hydrocyanic acid 
gas at a concentration of 1 ounce of cyanide 
for every 300 cubic feet of space. 

_ 8. All cottonseed shall before planting be 
immersed for not less than 3 minutes in con- 
centrated sulfuric acid or treated with a 
fungicide approved by the Director of Agr’ 


culture. 
Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Certain Rail Mileage Abandoned in 
Alberta.—Applications of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


to abandon part of their railway mileage 
in Alberta have been approved by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, ac- 
cording to press advices. 

The Canadian Pacific requested per- 
mission to abandon 64.7 miles of its 
Alberta Central subdivision, and the 
Canadian National applied for leave to 
abandon the operation of 6.51 miles in 
the Brazeau subdivision. 

Calgary’s Streetcars Earning More.— 
Because of the tire shortage and gasoline 
rationing, the municipal streetcars in 
Calgary, Alberta, have been able to re- 
port greatly increased earnings. 

The city commissioners anticipated 
that the surplus for 1942 would be about 
$19,000, but up to August 1 it was nearly 
$80,000. The streetcars, electric light, 
and waterworks have earned $224,000 net 
surplus during the first 6 months of 1942. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Control Established on Distri- 
bution and Sale—A control had been 
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established on the sale and distribution 
of sugar in Ceylon by a Government 
notification of July 3, 1942. 

The control requires those engaged in 
the sugar trade in Ceylon, as primary 
distributors, wholesale dealers, or retail 
traders, to be registered with the Con- 
troller of Imported Subsidiary Foodstuffs, 
or a Government agent. 

Primary distributors are persons who, 
for the purpose of trade, import sugar or 
purchase from the Controller sugar im- 
ported into Ceylon by the Government. 
A primary distributor may not sell or 
supply sugar except on the surrender by 
the purchaser (wholesale dealer or retail 
trader) of a valid permit issued by the 
Controller or a Government agent, au- 
thorizing the purchaser to obtain sugar 
from the specified distributor. Neither 
may the distributor sell for supply any 
quantity of sugar exceeding the quantity 
specified in the permit. 

Retail traders must likewise surrender 
permits for purchases or supplies ob- 
tained from wholesale dealers, and the 
latter are not allowed to sell or supply 
sugar to persons other than registered 
retail traders unless the wholesale dealers 








Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Sixteenth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


Problems of Post-War Demobilization 
In many respects the change-back from war to peace production is likely to be 
more difficult than the transition from peace to war. 
armament and even war expenditures began when the national economy was far 
from full employment of economic resources. 
workers to be drawn into active production, raw materials were abundant and low 
in price, and there was a good deal of unused productive capacity. 


In practically every country 


There were millions of unemployed 








At the close of the war, these conditions are likely to be reversed, so that the 
problems of transition start from the disadvantageous point of having to create 
unemployment, control raw materials, and build new kinds of capital equipment 
because great armament factories have to go into obsolescence or on the scrap heap. 
A change-over to different types of production is obviously more difficult at the top 
of a great investment boom than at the depression stage of the business cycle. 
Resistance to adaptation is least when productivity is expanding and greatest when 
it is contracting. 

There will be, of course, a backlog of unfilled demand. Automobiles will be 
older, transport equipment will need repairs and replacements, housing will have 
fallen behind. In some countries these demands may be of compelling and even 
tragic urgency. But, if uncontrolled, as after previous wars, this condition may 
merely lead to a scramble for the limited civilian goods that are available, with a 
steep rise of prices soon brought to a sudden and calamitous halt when the demo- 
bilization of the war industries brings unemployment and reduced purchasing 
power. 

It would seem the path of widsom, therefore, for the democratic countries to take 
advantage of this period of the replacement boom to reduce armament expenditures 
as quickly as workers and resources can be transferred into expanding civilian 
production. It is also desirable, even necessary, to keep firm control of scarce 
raw materials and to distribute them in such a manner as will minimize the upward 
pressure of prices and facilitate the transition from war to peace industries. The 
extent to which this double line of policy can be followed without inflationary risks 
will be determined largely by the extent to which the actual war and defense pro- 
grams have been paid for by drastic taxation of current income. 

(From "Agenda for a Post-War World,” by J. B. Condliffe, Professor of Economics, 
University of California. Publishers: W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York City. This 
is the second of three brief excerpts from this notable new book to appear in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly.) 
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have obtained a special authorization 
from the Controller to sell sugar at retail. 

The Controller is authorized to pre- 
scribe, if he judges it expedient, the max- 
imum quantity of sugar that may be sold 
retail to any individual on any one occa- 
sion. 

Primary distributors and wholesale 
dealers carrying on busienss in Colombo 
are required to report daily to the Con- 
troller the total quantity of sugar sold, 
supplied, or otherwise disposed of on the 
preceding day and the quantity in the 
distributor’s or dealer’s possession at the 
end of the preceding day. Similar re- 
ports are required weekly from wholesale 
dealers carrying on business in Ceylon 
outside of Colombo. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Capital of Mining Credit Institute.— 
The sum of 5,000,000 pesos was author- 
ized to be placed at the disposition of 
the Mining Credit Institute as a contri- 
bution of the Government to the capital 
of the Institute, under an allotment of 
the Ministry of Fomento, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 9. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Law Establishing Duties 
on Newspapers and Magazines.—Law No. 
44 of November 18, 1940, and decree No. 
4 of January 7, 1941, which stipulated 
that newspapers and magazines contain- 
ing commercial advertisements were du- 
tiable under Colombian customs numerals 
191 or 192, have been temporarily sus- 
pended, according to the terms of decree 
No. 1284 of May 23, 1942. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 


uary 11, and January 18, 1941, for previous 
announcements concerning the above.] 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Duty-Free Importation Allowed for “In 
Transit” Merchandise.—Merchandise in 
transit to foreign countries may be en- 
tered through Colombian ports without 
paying customhouse duties, and trans- 
ported through Colombian territory for 
reshipment through other qualified Co- 
lombian ports, according to decree No. 
1755 dated and effective July 18, 1942. 
Such merchandise will, however, be con- 
sidered to be abandoned after remaining 
6 months in official warehouses unless a 
request for delivery has meanwhile been 
presented, or 4 months after the date on 
which guaranty deposit should be posted. 
The decree further provides that mer- 
chandise in transit may be sold within 
the country provided the Minister of 
Finance and Public Credit issues the re- 
spective permit requiring the fulfillment 
of all provisions applying to this type of 
importation. 

Importation of Merchandise in Used 
Sacks Conditionally Permitted.—Mer- 
chandise in used sacks may be imported 
into Colombia provided a certificate of 
disinfection issued by a sanitary authority 
in the country of origin and legalized by 
the Colombian consul is presented at the 
customhouse, according to decree No. 980 
of April 15, 1942, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 18, 1942, and effective on 
the latter date. It is further provided 
that after receipt of merchandise im- 
porters must deliver the used sacks to the 
sanitary authorities for incineration. 

Importation of Hypodermic Needles 
and Syringes by Parcel Post or Air Er- 
press Permitted—The importation of 





Fuel Lack Plagues Italians 


German coal supplies shipped to 
Italy no longer suffice to fill the 
latter nation’s needs. In spite of a 
coal agreement between the two 
Axis countries, shipments from 
Naziland to the peninsula have 
steadily diminished during recent 
months. 

In a desperate effort to make up 
at least a part of the resulting fuel 
shortage, Italy is attempting to ex- 
ploit turf deposits. Contractors 
are to have their concessions with- 
drawn if they do not work “ra- 
tionally.” 

Italy is attempting to increase its 
interest in the oil wells in Ruma- 
nian fields so as to obtain more oil. 
Fuel and oil supplies in Mussolini’s 
realm have become increasingly 
short during recent months. 

Italian oil refineries in the Adri- 
atic Sea area were originally built 
in order to divert increasing 
amounts of Rumanian oil to the 
Mediterranean, and a new pipe 
line, linking the oil center of Ploesti 
with Fiume or Trieste, is under 
consideration. 

At present, a line connecting a 
Croatian river port with Fiume is 
considered sufficient. Transporta- 
tion from Rumania to Croatia will 
be accomplished by means of an 
inland waterway. 
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hypodermic needles and syringes into Co. 
lombia by means of parcel post and air 
express is now permitted, according to 
decree No. 1201 of May 12, 1942, e,; stive 
3 days thereafter. Heretofore suc jm. 
portations were prohibited excep: cer- 
tain cases w).cn authcrized b, th» Min. 
ister of Le ur, Hygiene, ane ; 9¢ia] 
Welfa’ 


Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Importation and Exportation of United 
States Currency Prohibited.—The Im. 
portation into and the exportation from 
the Dominican Republic of United State; 
currency, including notes of United 
States banks of issue, is prohibited ex. 
cept when the transaction consists of g 
direct transfer of money between the 
legally authorized banks of the Domini. 
can Republic, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the Republic of Haiti, according 
to decree No. 113 of July 9, 1942, pub. 
lisned in Gaceta Oficial of July 11, 1949. 

The decree further stipulates that per- 
sons entering or leaving the country wil] 


be allowed to carry on their persons 
United States currency not exceeding 
$250. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Law Consolidating Internal Tazes on 
Rice Slightly Amended.—Law No. 14 of 
May 30, 1942, which consolidated all in- 
ternal taxes on rice in the Dominican 
Republic, has been amended to provide 
for the total cash refund of the internal 
sales tax of $1 per 100 pounds of domes- 
tically produced rice at the time the ex- 
portation of such rice is accomplished, 
according to law No. 46 of July 24, 1942. 

Under the old law a refund was always 
granted, but it was in the form of a tax 
exemption on subsequent rice produc- 
tion—resulting in a time lag between the 
exportation and the actual refund— 
which has now been eliminated by the 
new measure. 

Soap: Exportation and Reexportation 
Prohibited.—The exportation and reex- 
portation from the Dominican Republic 
of soap of all types is prohibited except 
under special permission from the Ex- 
ecutive Power, according to decree No. 
103 published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
July 11, 1942. To obtain this permission, 
prospective shippers must prove that 
such exportation will result neither in 
shortages in the country nor in price in- 
creases. 

The purpose of the decree is to reduce 
exportation of soap until domestic re- 
quirements have been satisfied. 

Bananas: Export Control Regulations 
No Longer Applicable—The exportation 
of bananas from the Dominican Repub- 
lic is now permitted and is no longer sub- 
ject to the export control regulations ap- 
plied to certain foodstuffs by decree No. 
1678 of May 13, 1942, according to decree 
No. 80 of June 23, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 24, 1942. 
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The purpose of the decree is to author- 
ize exportation of supplies in excess of 
domesti¢ needs. 

[su2*ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
95, 1442, for announcement of the list of 
foodstifis under the contro} established by 


ye : d 
Finlan | © 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Electric Machines and Apparai.s: Im- 
port ‘Duties Reduced.—Finnish import 
duties on electric heating devices of 
yarious sorts including irons, radiators, 
etc.) and on generators, motors, trans- 
formers, and various other electric ap- 
paratus (weighing 500 kilograms or less 
per unit) have been reduced by one- 
third, by a Government decree of March 
5, 1942 (understood to have become ef- 
fective at once), according to the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce, Bern, 
April 14, 1942. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pneumatic Tires and Tubes: Import 
Duties Suspended Temporarily.—French 
import duties on outer casings, inner 
tubes and pneumatic tires of soft rubber 
were suspended for a period of 6 months 
by an order published in the Journal 
Officiel. 

Guaranties of Nonreexportation Re- 
quired for most French and French Colo- 
nial Exports to Specified Countries.— 
Guaranties of nonreexportation have 
been required for all products, with the 
exception of specified raw materials and 
manufactured goods, from France, Al- 
geria, and French colonies to Bulgaria, 
Croatia and Serbia, Ireland (Eire), 
Portugal, Rumania, and Turkey, by an 
order of November 28, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of November 29. 

Such guaranties must be visaed by 
the consular authorities of the country 
of destination. 

[Formerly guaranties of nonreexportation 
were required only for listed articles exported 
to Bulgaria, Finland, Ireland (Eire), Portu- 
gal, Rumania, Spain, Turkey, the U. S.S. R., 
and Yugoslavia. See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 8, 1941, for summary of 
the order of December 12, 1940, which is 
superseded by the present order.] 


Coal Tar, Benzols and Derivatives: 
Special Taxes Established on Imports and 
Production.—Special taxes have been es- 
tablished in France to cover administra- 
tive expenses of the Organization Com- 
mittee of Industries and Trade in Coal 
Tar, Benzol, and Derivatives, by decree 
No. 4981 published in the Journal Officiel 
and effective retroactively from January 
1, 1941. 

These taxes are to be collected as fol- 
lows: On coal tar produced, imported, or 
worked up, and for imported pitch, 2.60 
francs per metric ton; on benzols and 
crude or commercial benzenic products 
produced, 18 francs per metric ton; and 
on benzols and benzenic products resold 
by the trade, 2 francs per hectoliter. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Special Taxes Established on Specified 
Products, for Benefit of Trade Organiza- 
tion Committees.—Special taxes intended 
to cover the administrative expenses of 
the Trade Organization Committees for 
a number of industries, have been estab- 
lished in France, effective retroactively 
from January 1, 1941, by orders and a 
decree (No. 4913), published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel. 

These taxes will be collected as fol- 
lows from: 

Foundry industries, on production,- in 
francs per metric ton, on: New castings, 
15; scrap iron and old castings, 8; non- 
ferrous metals, 100; and sheet iron, 45; 

Dyeing and bleaching industries, on 
production and sales: An annual fixed 
tax of 100 francs per enterprise, plus a 
sales tax of 0.30 percent on annual turn- 
over; 

Brush, fancy turnery, and connected 
industries: 0.40 percent of sales; 

Industries of paints, varnishes, ground 
pigments, and printing inks, on annual 
turn-over: 0.50 percent for registered en- 
terprises; and 0.05 percent for others; 

Chemical industries and trade: 0.30 
percent of annual turn-over of manufac- 
turers and importers; and 0.10 percent of 
annual turn-over of certain wholesalers; 

Glass industries and trade: 0.50 per- 
cent on sales by manufacturers; and 0.20 
percent on sales by other concerns; 

Leather industries and wholesale and 
semiwholesale trade: 0.50 percent of an- 
nual turn-over; and 

Explosives’ industries and trade: 0.60 
percent of annual turn-over. 

Cleaning Materials, Glycerin, Wazes; 
Art and Music Industries: Special Sales 
Taxes Established.—Special taxes have 
been established in France on sales made 
by industries and trade in cleaning ma- 
terials, glycerins, prepared waxes, etc., art 





Swiss Trans-Spain Service 
Surmounts Snags 


The road transport service from 
the Portuguese to the French fron- | 
tiers across Spanish territory or- | 
ganized by a Swiss confederation | 
some time ago to facilitate the se- 
curing of raw materials and food 
has lately been handicapped by a 
fuel shortage, reports the European | 
press. However, the operating | 
company announced recently that 
| steps will be taken to maintain this | 
| service with substitute fuels. | 
From August 16 to December 31, 
| 1941, Swiss trucks made 255 trips | 
| and transported 2,500 tons of | 
| goods. | 
| It is reported from Switzerland | 
that the Swiss Government has | 
agreed that the 200 covered rail- | 
way cars which are used exclusively | 
for carrying imports from Portugal 

| and Spain to the French frontier 

| in transit for Switzerland should be 
repaired and maintained at Swiss 
expense in order to help the Span- 
ish railways. 
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industries and crafts, and music indus- 
tries and trade, to cover administrative 
costs of the trade organization commit- 
tees for these industries, by orders pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel and effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1941. 

The amounts of these taxes are as fol- 
lows: 

For industries and trade in cleaning 
materials, glycerins, prepared waxes and 
similar material: A fixed annual tax of 
150 francs per concern, and a Sales tax of 
0.30 percent of annual turn-over; 

On art industries and crafts: A sales 
tax of 0.40 percent of annual turn-over; 
and 

On music industries and trade: An 
annual tax of 100 francs per concern, 
and a sales tax of 0.40 percent of annual 
turn-over. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Frozen Meats: Consumption Tax Sus- 
pended.—The consumption tax of 50 
francs per 100 kilograms on imported or 
domestic frozen meats in the French Zone 
of Morocco has been suspended tempo- 
rarily by a dahir published in the Bulle- 
tin Officiel of February 13, 1942. 


[This tax had been established at 200 
francs per 100 kilograms on June 30, 1930, 
and reduced to 50 francs on December 28, 
1930. ] 


Ores and Metals Ad Valorem Export 
Taxes Continued Unchanged for Year 
1942.—The export taxes of 0.50 percent 
ad valorem on graphite and 5 percent ad 
valorem on other ores and metals ex- 
ported from the French Zone of Morocco 
have been continued unchanged for the 
year 1942, by a dahir published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of February 13, 1942. 
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[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 
1941, for previous announcement. ] 


Rice: Restrictions Established on Ex- 
ports from Sind Province.—Under an or- 
der issued by the Central Government of 
India, May 16, 1942, rice may be exported 
from Sind Province only under the fol- 
lowing conditions: Exports by sea are 
permitted under licenses issued by or 
under orders of an Export Trade Con- 
troller appointed by the Central Gov- 
ernment or when the rice constitutes 
ships’ stores or is the property of the 
crew or passengers. Exports by rail are 
permitted under and in accordance with 
a general or special order issued by the 
Provincial government of Sind or under 
orders of naval, military, or air-force 
authorities for naval, military, or air- 
force requirements or when rice consti- 
tutes the bona fide personal effects of a 
traveler. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


A state of war was declared to exist 
between Mexico and the Axis Powers, in 
a decree approved by the Mexican Con- 
gress and signed by President Camacho 
on June 2, 1942. The direct cause of this 
action was the sinking by Axis subma- 
rines of two Mexican tankers, Potrero del 
Llano and Faja de Oro. 

Several highly important decrees were 
made effective following Mexico’s entry 
into the war. One of the first gave wide 
powers to the President to carry out 
measures enabling the Government to use 
its efforts and resources to the best ad- 
vantage against the enemy. Another, 
published on June 13, covered enemy 
trading and property and conferred upon 
the Government authority to intervene or 
to take over the business affairs of enemy 
aliens or of any persons or firms who 
have been found to be engaged, either 
directly or indirectly, in aiding enemy in- 
terests. Under the provisions of this de- 


cree, a number of enemy-controlled com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises have 
come under the temporary control of the 
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[ 
| Mainly “Male Trains” Now | 
| | 


Private railway travel by women 
in Australia is likely to be severely 
| restricted under travel priorities 
announced in-~.Canberra recently. 
Wives will be prohibited from fol- 
| lowing husbands engaged in war 
| workin different parts of Australia. 
An extraordinarily high propor- 
tion of bookings by women rushing 
to other States to welcome home 
returning members of the military 
forces caused serious congestion on 

| passenger trains, it is stated. 











Government, pending definite taking over 
of the properties by duly appointed gov- 
ernmental trustees. 

In connection with Mexico’s aid to the 
Allied cause, President Camacho publicly 
announced that the country’s economic 
production will be at the disposal of the 
United Nations. The President has fur- 
ther arranged for the setting up of a 
Council of National Defense, and cham- 
bers of commerce throughout Mexico 
have organized a National Employers’ 
Council to work in cooperation with it. 


French 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


The isolation of the French West In- 
dies from the outside world was increased 
to an alarming degree during the second 
quarter of 1942 by the cessation of exports 
and imports. 

The main preoccupation of the island- 
ers now is to obtain sufficient amounts of 
flour, dried codfish, and edible oils, the 
basic diet of most of the inhabitants. 
The lack of refrigeration and food-stor- 
age facilities has caused the exhaustion 
of the small stores of flour and codfish 
which existed at the beginning of 1942. 
The scarcity of food has also reduced 
employment, since the natives refuse to 
work when they cannot convert their 
earnings into foodstuffs. To remedy the 
shortage of edible oils, the authorities 
are encouraging the domestic cultivation 
of peanuts. 

In general, stagnation now permeates 
all branches of commercial activity. Su- 
gar mills, converting cane, are already 
more than a month behind schedule, ow- 
ing to lack of materials in the mills and 
greatly reduced output of native cane 
cutters. With no fertilizer on hand, the 
1943 crop faces a reduction of 40 percent, 
since the cane fields should be fertilized 
during the present rainy season. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Regulations 


Open General License for Imports From 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 
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and Newfoundland Replaced by Speciq) 
License Requirement.—Effective July 1 
1942, the open general license, under 
which most goods from the United King- 
dom, Australia, Canada, and Newfound. 
land were allowed to be imported into 
India without special import licenses has 
been canceled. Special licenses are now 
required for these imports, the licenses 
to be valid in the first instance to covey 
shipments made during the 6-month pe. 
riod ending December 31, 1942. 

Quotas are to be calculated on the basis 
of imports during a base period, the 
imports to be reckoned by value, weight 
or otherwise depending on the nature 
of the goods. 

Mexico’s economic situation was little 
affected by its entrance into the war 
since for some time maximum efforts 
have been exerted in production, indys.- 
try, and commerce to meet the urgent 
demands for Mexican products. 

Business during June was generally 
normal. In a few places, however, mer. 
chandising volume declined—principally 
by reason of higher prices and difficulty 
in replenishing stocks of imported goods, 
Sales of domestic products continued to 
be satisfactory, and additional lines of 
Mexican goods were taken on by mer. 
chants who formerly dealt chiefly in im. 
ported merchandise. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry continued active, as in the 
last several months. Many industries, 
including iron and steel, cement, brew- 
ery, textile, boot and shoe, flour, cordage, 
and furniture, were operating at maxi- 
mum capacity, often using three shifts, 
In the case of lumber, orders have been 
accepted far in advance, and substantial 
supplies are being held by sawmills await- 
ing railway transportation. This may 
have serious effects, since banks are be- 
coming reluctant to assume further 
commitments for carrying these stocks. 

Mining activity during June increased 
steadily. Producers of copper, graphite, 
antimony, manganese, Zinc, and lead 
have been pushing production to capacity 
and making heavy shipments. 

Petroleum exports for the month ended 
June 20 dropped sharply, and it may be 
necessary for Petroleos Mexicanos to 
reduce production in order that storage 
facilities may not be overtaxed. 

A soap and coconut-oil factory will 
soon commence operations in Campeche, 
using for the most part locally produced 
raw materials. The shark industry in 
the Mexicali area is reported to be re- 
covering. There has been delay in fix- 
ing chicle prices for the coming season, 
with resultant apprehension in the 
Merida district. 


U. S.-YuUCATAN HENEQUEN-PURCHASE 
CONTRACT 


A contract between Mexico and the 
United States for the advance sale of 
Yucatan’s henequen production was con- 
cluded and signed on May 30, 1942. The 
terms of the agreement provide that the 
entire production of the Yucatan Hene- 
quen Association for the next 3 years 
will be bought by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, after taking into account 
Mexico’s normal consumption require- 
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ments. An annual minimum of 350,000 
pales of an average weight of 400 pounds 
was therefore fixed for purchase. The 
conclusion of this contract is regarded 
most favorably throughout Yucatan. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The excess of Mexican exports over 
imports during the first quarter of 1942 
represented a reversal in trend from the 
same period of 1941. This was partially 
accounted for by increased quantities and 
higher unit values of exports which, in 
turn, resulted from the evergrowing de- 
mand from the United States for com- 
modities to be used in the war effort. 
some of these substitute or supplemen- 
tary strategic materials are no longer 
obtainable from other world sources. 

Another reason for the reversal in 
trend is that values of imports into Mex- 
ico have dropped—the result of diversion 
of foreign goods to war purposes, and of 
the restrictions placed by Mexico on 
speculative buying. This condition tends 
to ease the dollar-exchange situation and 
will probably result in the ultimate dis- 
appearance of gold shipments to the 
United States for the purpose of balanc- 
ing the trade position. 


LABOR 


Two important labor disputes and a 
strike were settled during the month of 
June, from which the workers emerged 
with substantial concessions. There was 
little unemployment and, in some sec- 
tions, even a slight shortage of labor. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during June were 
unfavorable to growing crops and, in 
addition, halted new plantings, partic- 
ularly of beans and corn. Drought con- 
ditions are reported from northern So- 
nora and Nuevo Laredo where crops are 
50 percent below normal. Crops gener- 
ally are several weeks behind schedule. 
Rains late last fall and a mild winter 
had raised hopes that this year would ex- 
ceed 1941 in agricultural production, but 
the present dry conditions, which have 
made it necessary to replant certain 
crops, raise doubts as to the final yields. 

Cattle, in general, are in good condi- 
tion despite parched pastures, although 
there has been some loss of weight. Near 
Monterrey, temperatures have ranged far 
higher than usual, necessitating the mov- 
ing of herds to regions where there is 
more moisture. Conditions are poorest 
in northern Sonora where there has been 
no relief from drought. On the Central 
Plateau, however, grazing lands are im- 
proving with the advent of the rainy 
season. Prices remain high, although 
the market has been slow. 

Cotton has been adversely affected by 
abnormal weather. In the Mexicali re- 
gion the crop is not expected to approach 
last year’s record production, and a flood 
in the Juarez Valley has caused a loss 
of some 10 percent. In the Torreon re- 
gion, however, conditions are more fa- 
vorable. Difficulty is being experienced 
in obtaining arsenic poisons for combat- 
Ing cotton insect pests, and certain types 
of farm equipment are becoming scarce. 

Corn plantings have been retarded by 
the lack of rainfall and high tempera- 
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tures. Since planting is still taking 
place, it is too early to estimate the acre- 
age planted this year, but it is believed 
that it will exceed that of last year. 

The wheat crop now being harvested 
will probably substantially exceed last 
year’s production. Guadalajara suffered 
a severe set-back in this crop which 
amounted to only 35 percent of 1941 
production, despite expanded acreage. In 
Lower California, Sonora, and some other 
districts, the wheat crop exceeds that of 
last year. There have been only light 
attacks of stem rust this season. 

Sugarcane production was unusually 
high the past season, and more cane 
was said to be available in Veracruz than 
the sugar mills could accommodate. 

Rice plantings are taking place earlier 
than usual because of new irrigation from 
the Angostura Dam, opened on June 14, 
1942, and in consequence a large early 
crop is predicted for the Yaqui Valley. 

Garbanzo plantings are down in the 
Sinaloa district as compared with 1941, 
while sesame is up this season. About 
300,000 mecates (about 30,000 acres) have 
been planted to henequen. A good fruit 
crop is expected from the Mormon set- 
tlement at Chihuahua. 

Shortages in some staples, such as rice, 
beans, and corn, are believed to be the 
result of difficulties in transportation 
encountered by the Government agency 
which recently took over distribution of 
these products. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Maximum Wholesale and Retail Prices 
of Medicinal Products to be Fixed.—The 
Department of Health of Mexico has 
been charged with the duty of establish- 
ing maximum prices at which medicinal 
products of all kinds may be sold to drug 
stores and pharmacies by manufacturers, 
importers, warehousemen, and proces- 
sors, as well as the maximum prices at 
which these products may be sold to the 
public, by a Mexican presidential decree, 
published and effective August 7, 1942. 
Price lists are to be officially published 
by departmental resolution and will be- 
come effective on the date provided for in 
the resolution. 

From that date it will also be required 
that the maximum retail selling prices 
of all products included in the published 
lists be clearly shown or marked on the 
wrapper or container of each unit. This 
will apply to stocks on hand, as well as 
to those acquired after prices have been 
established. 

The Department of Health is charged 
with enforcing the provisions of this de- 
cree. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Business activities in general continued 
good during July, although there was an 
overabundance of money in the hands of 
the consuming public as a result of in- 
creased employment and high wages 
which created a demand for both con- 
sumer and durable goods exceeding sales 
possibilities. Except for durable items, 
essential stocks were reported as gener- 
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ally satisfactory, though incomplete in- 
ventories and lack of assortment pre- 
vailed. 

Despite a definite shortage of iron and 
steel and other building materials, an 
increase in building permits was noted 
for June. 

Local banks state that collections were 
paid promptly; however, the dollar 
volume decreased, reflecting shipping dif- 
ficulties. 

Steps are being taken to reorganize 
and strengthen control of prices, which 
have been steadily mounting in all cate- 
gories—the public feeling the pinch most 
acutely in the speculation in food prices. 
A Price Control Commission was estab- 
lished some months ago, but, because of 
the complexity of the problem, it has not 
functioned to the satisfaction of either 
the commissioners or the public. It is to 
be expected that, under the reorganiza- 
tion, the Commission will have the powers 
and facilities to enable it to take more 
effective measures and thus protect prices 
from artificial inflation. 

The food supply, owing to the shrink- 
age of imports, has had to rely to a greater 
extent than ever on domestic production, 
and the local output of foodstuffs has 
been disappointing. There is as yet no 
rationing of items in this category, and, 
though certain commonplace articles are 
frequently unavailable, the supply situa- 
tion is not such as to justify the recent 
behavior of prices. 


AGRICULTURE 


Long-established American interests in 
Panama are engaging in an intensified 
program of hemp production, and field 
workers from neighboring countries have 
been brought in for this purpose, as suf- 
ficient labor is not at present available in 
the Republic. 

According to a table issued by the 
Government, production of sugar, 
amounting to 105,000 quintals in 1938, has 
dropped markedly in recent years. 
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An import Control Commission to have 
charge, among other things, of the study 
of all matters relative to priority orders, 
has been established by the Panamanian 
Government. The appointment of five 
members was made through an execu- 
tive decree issued by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Commerce. 

Revenue from import duties for the 
first 6 months of 1942 showed a consid- 
erable increase over the same period of 
1941. Most of the gain in imports ac- 
crued in the first quarter of the year 
when shipping was more nearly normal. 
The trend at the present, and for the 
past 4 months, has been progressively 
downward, as emphasized by the fact 
that shipping documents are now run- 
ning about one-third the volume of 
earlier months this year. 

On the other hand, there has been an 
encouraging improvement in the export 
shipping situation in respect to the move- 
ment of outgoing local and transship- 
ment cargo. Credit for this is due to 
the coordination policy established by 
the War Shipping Administration 
through a recently assigned local repre- 
sentative. All exportation and trans- 
shipment now require a Government per- 
mit. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF INTEREST 


The results of the recent census reveal 
that 93 percent of the individuals 10 
years of age and over have received at 
least primary-school education. 

An additional commercial air service 
has been established, following permis- 
sion granted by the President in June 
to a company which has operated a 
large fleet of planes in Central America 
for several years. It was understood 
that the line will extend its services from 
Costa Rica to David, Province of Chiri- 
qui. 

Panama inaugurated a postal-money- 
order system to operate within its con- 
tinental limits. Services are at present 
restricted to the larger cities; they are 
expected to be expanded, when practic- 
able, to small communities. 

According to the Ministry of Public 
Works and Health, the projects under 
its auspices, including those of water- 
works and electrification, are progressing 
at a satisfactory rate in spite of present 
difficulties. 

The penal system of Panama is being 
completely overhauled and important 
changes are being made, especially in the 
treatment of juvenile and female of- 
fenders. The pattern of these reforms 
is along the line of the best prevailing 
standards. A Government decree has 
created the Department of Correction 
and the Institute of Vigilance and Pro- 
tection of the Child. The Department 
of Correction will be given the direction 
and administration of all the penal in- 
stitutions that now exist in the Republic, 
and the Institute of Vigilance and Pro- 
tection of the Child will assume respon- 
sibility for all children under 16 years 
of age detained by the police. The 
Psychiatric Clinic is to study all delin- 
quents in order to assist in recommend- 
ing procedures in individual cases. 
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Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Narrow-Gage Line Electrified, Re- 
opened.—The narrow-gage Calahorra- 
Amedo railway line in Spain, inopera- 
tive since 1935, was reopened to traffic 
in April by the State. Formerly steam- 
operated, the line is now electrified. 

Calahorra is about 135 miles from Bil- 
bao, on the Bilbao-Zaragoza main line, 
and the Amedo branch leads in a south- 
erly direction through a district which 
produces cereals, sugar beets, and wine. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Dried Prunes: Import Duty Reduc- 
tion ——The Swiss import duty on dried 
prunes (not pitted) in packages of less 
than 50 kilograms has been reduced 
from 10 francs to 3 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams by a decree of the Federal Council 
of July 9, 1942, effective from July 14 
and published in the Recueil des Lois 
Fédérales of July 16, 1942. 

Vegetables: Government Control of 
Production, Trade, and Consumption Es- 
tablished.—The Swiss War Food Office 
has been authorized to regulate the 
importation, production, processing, pur- 
chase, sale, storage, uSe, price, distribu- 
tion, and grading of fresh and dried vege- 
tables, in the interest of the public food 
supply, by an ordinance of the Federal 
Department of Public Economy of July 
8, 1942, published in the Recueil des Lois 
Fédérales of July 16, and effective from 
the date of publication. Under this ordi- 
nance importers, dealers, and processors 
handling fresh vegetables have been re- 
quired, by August 15, 1942, to secure trade 
licenses, costing from 3 francs to 500 
francs per annum, according to the kind 
and importance of the operations in- 
volved. 
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Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Solid Mineral Fuels: Special Tazes on 
Imports and Production Establisheg— 
Special taxes have been established on 
solid mineral fuels imported into Tu- 
nisia or mined there, for the benefit of 
the Organization Committee of Soliq 
Mineral Fuels, by an order of February 
3, 1942, published in the Journal Officie) 
Tunisien of February 12. 

These taxes are fixed as follows, in 
francs per metric ton: 

On imports of coal of any origin, 1,59: 
and on extraction of lignites 0/15, 0,49: 
lignites 15/30, 0.70; and lignites over 39 
0.80—all loaded on cars at the mine, ' 

Meats: Partial Refund of Consumption 
Tax upon Exportation Discontinued 
The refund of four-fifths of the amount 
of consumption tax paid on meats ex. 
ported from Tunisia through the ports 
of Tunis and Bizerte has been discontip. 
ued by an order of January 28, 1949 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of February 10. 


[This refund had been authorized by orders 
of January 22, 1935, and January 17, 1936,] 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Premium Reduced.—The ex. 
change premium collected on dollars uti- 
lized for payment of imports from the 
United States was fixed at 35 percent, 
or 42.67 piasters per dollar, effective Au- 
gust 5, 1942; the previous rate (since 
January 1940) was 50 piasters per dollar, 
These collections are used for payment 
of premiums on exports. The new rate 
also applies to the counter value of im- 
ports from other countries, for which the 
previous rate recently was 48 percent, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exceptions to Export License Require- 
ment.—A few exceptions have been made 
to the decree No. 2/17901, which became 
effective in Turkey on May 16, 1942, sub- 
jecting all exports to license, according 
to The Board of Trade Journal, London, 
June 27, 1942. 

These exceptions are: Goods to be ex- 
ported which were imported duty-free on 
condition that they were _ reexported 
within a specified time; food for use on 
sea, land, or air transport; personal ef- 
fects; goods imported into Turkey by 
error and authorized for return by the 
Customs; goods in transit; samples and 
patterns of no commercial value. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gold Surcharge Replaced by Increased 
Import Duties—The gold surcharge on 
import duties has been suppressed, and 
in its stead a surcharge of 50 percent of 
the duty has been established by a presi- 
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dential decree, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of July 29, 1942. 
prime necessities and raw materials are 
exempt from the surcharge. In addition, 
the Executive may increase, wholly or in 

rt, to a maximum of 50 percent, im- 

rt duties and other charges on prod- 
ucts from countries which discriminate 
against Uruguayan products in any man- 
ner that could be considered restrictive 
or prohibitive. 

Potatoes: Duty-free Importation Tem- 
porarily Permitted—The importation, 
exempt from all customs duties and 
charges, of a maximum of 17,000 tons of 
potatoes for domestic consumption, is 
authorized by a Uruguayan decree of 
August 3, published in the Diario Oficial 
of August 7, 1942. Importations must 
take place between August 1 and October 
1, 1942, and imported potatoes may not 
pe offered for sale once the domestic 
harvest has entered the market. To ob- 
tain duty-free entry, potatoes must be 
free of all disease or pest, and have a 
minimum weight of 50 grams per unit, a 
tolerance of 3 percent being allowed. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1942-43.—The budget for 
1942-43, as published in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of June 30, estimated both revenues 
and expenditures at 320,000,000 bolivares. 
The chief items (in millions of bolivares) 
were as follows: 


REVENUES 

Import duties------ ae oe 
Cigarette taxes_ -- ; ; Sf aiaoaker aan -aaee 
Liquor taxes -- ; ag pee 
Stamp taxes- ais ee 
Dt csnitndcitvenontanewdedeawed! aN 
Internal taxes on petroleum products__.._ 16 
Treasury reserve- -- ‘ ats see e 9 
Loans --- Sucniania hina: ae 
Other. _- . : cans 

Total il _ 320 

EXPENDITURES 

Interior - : 86 
Treasury - ate 27 
War and Navy ‘ nite 39 
Public works- - -- Tearree 80 
Education - — - 23 
Sanitation and welfare- mee eee | 
Agriculture . a fnicainnay Ome 
Labor and communications en 18 
Other - -_- . 12 

Total sisi 


The budget law authorizes the Execu- 
tive to issue short-term obligations up to 
atotal of 28,000,000 bolivares to meet pos- 
sible transitory difficulties of the Treas- 
wy. These obligations must be canceled 
during the budgetary period. They may 
hot carry an interest rate of more than 
6 percent. 





Reportedly, there has been a recent 
agreement in Habana, Cuba, that the 
radio transmission stations in that capi- 
tal shall continue broadcasting their 
usual hours for the present and shall cut 
down expenditure of electric power by 
35 percent by other means than reducing 
hours of transmission. 
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The Amazon Valley 


(Continued from p. 5) 


to the cutting of wood, which he sells, or 
barters, to the captains of river steamers. 
Such occupational complementation is 
possible, however, only in a very few 
areas. 

A large portion of the population of 
the Amazon Valley has been historically 
made up of immigrants who, during par- 
ticularly severe periodic droughts, in the 
Northeastern States of Brazil, have been 
literally squeezed for water and suste- 
nance into the Amazon interior. This is 
happening now, and, with other induce- 
ments of the Brazilian Government’s 
recruiting campaign for  wild-rubber 
gathering, there will undoubtedly be a 
minor influx of people, during 1942, into 
the river valley. But no wave of sufficient 
immigration to solve the Amazon’s labor 
problem is visible. 


“Checkered” Experiences 


A possible solution for the labor de- 
ficiency in the great river valley might, 
according to some, be the importation of 
indentured labor from the Orient. This 
method was employed by the Guianas, 
on the fertile Caribbean coast, only a 
few miles to the north, to offset an 
equally serious labor shortage on sugar 
and cocoa plantations. The results of 
that experience, however, indicate that 
permanent success with transplanted 
labor on the Amazon would be very 
problematic. 

Although Surinam and British Guiana 
are European colonies and hence have 
had special opportunities and facilities 
for importing indentured labor, the 
problems of labor, in both the Nether- 
land’s and Britain’s South American 
colonies have been constantly trouble- 
some. Portuguese workers were first 
used on the plantations, but their health 
was rapidly destroyed. Imported Chi- 
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nese coolies soon drifted away from the 
plantations into small business or inde- 
pendent agriculture. 

Negro slaves in Surinam, after their 
emancipation, went into the interior jun- 
gles and recreated the culture from 
which they had been uprooted by slave 
dealers in Africa. East Indians trans- 
ported from Calcutta to British Guiana 
have proved more successful, but half of 
them, dissatisfied, return to their homes 
when their 5-year contract of indenture 
is served. Others have become trades- 
men, rather than laborers. The experi- 
ence of the Guianas does not encourage 
prospects for imported labor on the 
Amazon. 


Perplexing Liability 


It appears likely that labor is the factor 
which will continue to be the advantage 
of the Orient and the liability of the 
Amazon. The two regions represent the 
extremes in density of population—the 
island of Java in the East Indies having 
an average population of 821 persons to 
the square mile, whereas the Amazon 
Valley has less than 2. Combined, the 
Amazonian States of Amazonas, Para, 
and Mato Grosso have an area of 1,801,- 
544 square miles, representing 54 percent 
of Brazil’s area, and a population of only 
2,479,874; the Amazon Valley contains 
only 5 percent of Brazil’s people, a large 
part of whom are concentrated in the two 
principal cities, Para and Manaos. 


Importance of Brazil Nuts 


Among the industries of Amazonia, 
that of the Brazil nut has been second 
only to rubber; recently, Amazon nut ex- 
ports have consistently exceeded in value 
those of rubber. The Brazil nut, or 
“castanha,” is the most abundant of 
Amazon crops. The trees, among the 
largest varieties in the forests, frequently 
reach 150 feet in height and 6 feet in 
diameter. 

Neither the Dutch nor the British 
planters of the Far East have found such 
a long-term investment as nut planta- 
tions a practicable enterprise; therefore, 
Brazil continues to be the supreme source 
of “castanhas.” 

Besides its primary use as a food, the 
nut serves a number of other purposes. 
Its oil can be used for lubrication and 
lighting, and the husk furnishes a species 
of oakum used for calking ships. The 
oil also has medicinal properties. 

The Brazil nut achieved its importance 
at the expense of the rubber boom. With 
the decline in rubber prices, the result of 
Far Eastern competition, Amazon serin- 
gueiros turned from gathering wild rub- 
ber to gathering wild nuts. The collec- 
tion of Brazil nuts probably will decrease 
in the immediate future, since the current 
war demand for rubber will produce a 
temporary Amazon rubber value which 
will, for the few available “caboclos,” 
make rubber gathering more profitable. 


Vegetable Oils 


With the exception of the Brazil nut, 
the most important production of oils, 
(Continued on p. 29) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


CANADA’s NEW AMPHIBIAN 


The new Catalina PBY-5 amphibian 
plane has reached the actual production 
stage at Vancouver, Canada, states the 
Canadian press. The first flying boat 
was launched on July 27 at Vancouver. 
Another company is nearing production 
on the same craft at Montreal. 

Costing almost a quarter of a million 
dollars, the Catalina is composed of more 
than 100,000 parts, and requires well over 
100,000 man-hours in production. It 
weighs 14 tons, and its hull is as long as 
a Pullman coach. Its wingspan is so 
great that 10 automobiles cculd be lined 
end to end along the length of each wing. 


Automotive 
Products 


JAMAICAN IMPORTS DOWN 


Imports of motor vehicles and acces- 
sories into Jamaica for the first quarter 
of 1942, compared with the initial quarter 
of 1941, are shown in the following table: 





i 
Quarter ended 
March 31, 
1942 


| Quarter ended 
March 31, 1941 


Article | | 
Quan- Quan- 
| tity | Value, | tity |Value, 
(num-| c.i.f. | (num-! c. i. f. 
ber) | ber) 
Motorcars - - -- — 155 | £30,611 20 | £3,331 
Motoertrucks -- “es 65 16, 684 13 3, 202 
Car tires and tubes -| 4,562 8,427 | 2,628 6, 275 
Truck tires and tubes 7, 060 18,398 | 1,849 4,377 
Car parts and acces- 
SS ak CE 11, 259 16, 447 
Truck parts and acces- 
a 1, 497 {1 





Beverages 


FRENCH LAMENT WINE SHORTAGE 


Consumption of wine in France will 
approximate 792,500,000 gallons. this 
year, according to calculations of the 
French Minister of Agriculture, as re- 
ported by the Marseille press. In an 
address to producers, the official report- 
edly stated that the deficit in quantity 
of wine available for France and Algeria 
is about 50 percent, which will be keenly 
felt. With careful distribution it may be 
possible to allow 1 to 1%% liters (1 liter 
equals 1.0567 quarts) per week to adults, 
depending on occupation, it is stated. 
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Less ALCOHOL FOR SYRIA 


Alcohol was formerly manufactured in 
Syria from molasses imported from 
Czechoslovakia. With the cutting off of 
imports from that country, Syrian man- 
ufacturers began to use seeds and grains 
obtainable locally. 

The higher cost of these materials re- 
sulted in a considerable increase in the 





“Hair Shining and Free” 
Now Makes Tough Blankets 


The “elements” have little or no 
effect on a new yarn fiber now be- 
ing developed by Sweden’s textile 
industry. The supply is available 
locally; it has no regular harvest 


seasons, but can be garnered at 
any time, and is grown without 
expense. 


When the spread of hostilities 
disrupted Swedish foreign trade, 
the Kingdom’s textile mills found 
it impossible to replenish their rap- 
idly diminishing stocks of wool, and 
of necessity searched the country- 
side for every conceivable type of 
substitute domestic fiber. 

One large mill focused its at- 
tention on the waste products from 
a thriving industry—human hair 
from barber shops and hair-dress- 
ing establishments. Undaunted by 
seemingly insurmountable difficul- 
ties its technicians conducted nu- 
merous experiments and finally 
evolved a system of spinning hu- 
man hair into a yarn that, mixed 
with staple fiber, produces satis- 
factory blankets and carpets, as 
well as other textiles, says a British 
trade journal. These blankets as- 
sertedly do not attract dampness, 
by reason of the presence of human 
hair. 

To place the new development on 
a production basis, contact was 
made with the Swedish Hairdres- 
sers’ Association. The report states 
that women’s hair is obtained at 
a price of 1 crown per kilogram 
(about 11 cents per pound), while 
men’s hair, which comes in shorter 
lengths and is considered an infe- 


rior grade, is purchased at half 
that price. 
Thus, through the inconven- 


iences of a war-wracked world, and 
the ingenuity of human nature, 
even woman’s crowning glory or 
man’s sparse cover crop is diverted 
into channels of coldly practical 
usefulness. 
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price of alcohol, which rose to about $2.75 
per gallon at the end of last year. This 
caused a decreased demand, and output 
for 1941 dropped to 130 tons, about 59 
percent of the normal annual production, 


GREAT DEMAND FOR BEER IN Syria 


Annual consumption of beer in pre. 
war times in Syria and Lebanon was esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 liters, about 50 per. 
cent of which was manufactured locally 
with the rest imported. On account of 
import restrictions and the occupation 
of the country by the Allied troops in July 
1941, demand for the local product has 
increased considerably, and the two loca] 
breweries are reported to have worked 
on a 24-hour basis without being able 
to meet the demand. Prices have ijn. 
creased by 300 percent. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S PURCHASES 


Imports of chemicals into Australia in 
1941 amounted in value to £5,776,568, 
compared with £6,643,072 in 1940. The 
chief items were dyes, fertilizers, and 
drugs. 


NEW PRODUCTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa is now producing lactic 
acid and sulfonated oils, in addition to 
chrome salts and sodium sulfide, accord- 
ing to the Johannesburg press. Other 
new products are aluminum sulfate, 
casein glues, ethyl chloride, and nitro- 
cellulose finishes. 


SWEDEN SHORT OF INSECTICIDES 


Recent reports from Sweden indicate 
an increasing shortage of insecticides. 
There are still substantial stocks of ar- 
senic powder, but nicotine preparations 
cover only two-thirds of the require- 
ments. Supplies of copper sulfate for 
the treatment of potatoes against plant 
mold are sufficient for only 10 percent 
of the potato acreage. 


Construction 


Brisk ACTIVITY IN CANADA’S “MARITIMES” 


Construction of all kinds in the Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, region has been brisk, 
wartime activity having sustained the 
demand, and the advance in employ- 
ment for the Maritime Provinces was 
more marked in this than in most other 
industries. 

Housing in Halifax continues to be 4 
problem. Although the wartime housing 
board now has authority to provide more 
dwellings, the question of a proper site 
has not been settled. 
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Nazis Use “LIGHT CONSTRUCTION” 


Light construction, to save weight, 
steel, and labor, is receiving considerable 
attention in Germany, states the Axis 
ress. ‘The movement is not only in the 
direction of using light metals, but also 
includes the development of specially 
ight steel sections, and the elimination 
of rivets. - 

The introduction of light steel con- 
struction in the railway and motorcar 
industries has had remarkable success, 
it is claimed. A light wheel set with 
hollow axle is 30 percent lighter than a 
normal one. By using a new type of 
spring, the weight of a certain springing 
arrangement has been reduced from 33.6 
to 24.9 kilograms. In railway-car con- 
struction the development of the light 
all-steel truck has reduced the weight 
from 670 to 325 kilograms per meter. 
Shell construction, the basketlike method 
by which, for example, airplane fuselages 
are manufactured, has permitted a sav- 
ing in weight of 30 percent, using weld- 
ing. Motorcar wheels of steel sheet 
weigh 7 as against 26 kilograms. 

In the construction of machinery, light 
constructional methods and materials 
have resulted in the saving of up to 65 
percent. In agricultural machinery, for 
example, a steel threshing machine has 
peen built weighing 4,600 kilograms 
against a previous weight of nearly 7,900 
kilograms. 

Light construction in aluminum alloys 
is also being used where suitable, and 
remarkable further savings in weight are 
recorded. Sometimes light steel and 
light alloys are used together. Appa- 
ratus constructed in aluminum alloys in- 
cludes cable railway cabins, mine cages, 
and overhead cranes. 

Germany is also introducing plastics 
in shipbuilding construction to save 
weight. Floor plates of plastics are 
being utilized to replace those previously 
made of steel or light metal. Pump 
parts and other fittings are also being 
made of plastic material. 


MODERNIZATION PLAN IN SPAIN 


Authority to modernize its aluminum 
plant at Sabinanigo, Spain, has been re- 
quested by Aluminio Espanola S. A.; if 
approved, this project will result in the 
output increasing from 1,300 to 2,000 
metric tons a year. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY IN ECUADOR 


Electrical supplies and appliances im- 
ported by Ecuador in 1941 amounted to 
$1,962,441. During 1942 there has been 
aheavy demand for electric ranges, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, iron fuses, 
Wiring materials of all kinds, and spare 
parts for appliances, and shortages in 
these lines are expected to develop. At 
Present the United States is the only 
source of supply. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The accompanying table shows quan- 
tities and values of major lines of elec- 
trical goods imported in 1940 and 1941: 














1940 1941 
Item ae 
Quan-| x, Quan-} ,, 
tity Value tity Value 
: Kilo- Kilo- 
Electrical accessories and | grams grams 
wiring devices. -. .---|31, 736]$32, 923)14, 553/$17, 635 
Insulators__-....-- .....|24, 669} 6, 173/15, 352] 3, 940 
Insulated wire or cable_....|95, 568} 49, 824/45, 948] 21, 376 
Storage batteries_--____-____|57, 274} 21, 967/56, 563] 18, 165 
Storage-battery parts -_----- 2, 705 816} 1, 283 773 
Carbon electrodes-__.--.---- 725) 1,225) 1,263) 2,206 
Welding apparatus......-.-| 7,403} 5,909) 757 767 


Electric ranges and ovens.-| 3,256} 1,871) 4,015) 2,457 
Radio transmitting equip- 


eee |42, 684/126, 989) 5, 503) 17, 345 
Incandescent lamps: 
OS FETS Or 38,819] 47, 762|18, 874) 23, 936 
i 1,119} 1,860 76) 3, 083 
Flashlights--_.-.- 4,940} 9,671) 2,772) 3,519 


Electric washing machines | 2,680) 1,677) 4,566) 2,140 
Motors, generators, and 

dynamos not over 3 

horsepower.............- 28, 433) 23, 309)24, 121) 21,994 
Refrigerators__......-..-.-- 48, 774| 27, 669/57, 634| 33, 097 
Dry batteries and parts. _-./25,613] 9, 904/44, 043) 17, 546 
Telephones and accessories.| 1,688) 3,513) 3,496) 6,665 
Telegraph instruments and 

















accessories . -- eters 210 476; 409) 2,426 
‘Tremeronnee. «i. << kaos cee 14, 606) 9, 742/26, 835| 15, 899 
Small electrical appliances -|14, 473| 12, 393 "3 10, 599 

1, 885 


Electric fans and parts ....| 4,560] 4, 374) 2, 381 
| | 





NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS DROP 


Electrical machinery and equipment 
imported by New Zealand in 1941 was 
valued at £1,982,000, according to reports 





The Cover Picture 





The Blanket Weavers of Central 
America 


| 
This photograph, made in the | 
midst of Guatemala’s picturesque | 
| volcanoes, by William LaVarre, de- | 
| picts one of the rare scenes avail- | 
able today to travelers in Latin | 
America—here are people who, by 
| their own wish, have preserved all 
of their native handicrafts. Each 
man and woman of the Quiché 
Indians has a craft and ex- 
changes the product of his or her 
craft for other products made by 
tribal specialists of other crafts. 
On Saturdays, and in many market 
places, these craftsmen meet and 
exchange the things which they 
have for the things which they 
need. Thus the war probably has 
affected the Quiché people of 
Guatemala less than the people of 
any other part of Latin America. 
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from Canada, a decrease from 1940’s 
total of £2,278,000. Imports of wireless 
apparatus also declined, totaling £216,000 
in 1941, compared with £251,000 in 1940. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


FROST DAMAGE IN BRAZIL 


Severe frosts in late June and early 
July, the worst since 1918, did consider- 
able damage to coffee trees in Sao Paulo 
and Parana. Practically all coffee trees 
from 1 to 3 years of age were killed, and 
many older trees were so badly frozen 
that they will not produce their usual 
output for 2 or 3 years. 

Officials now estimate the Sao Paulo 
crop at 17,000,000 bags and the Parana 
crop at 600,000 to 700,060 bags. Before 
the frost, the 1943-44 coffee crop was ex- 
pected to be from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bags in Sao Paulo and 2,000,000 bags in 
Parana. Prospects for the new crop were 
unusually favorable before the frosts, 
and, in spite of them, a coffee shortage 
is not anticipated because the Departa- 
mento Nacional do Café is holding large 
stocks which can be released to the coffee 
trade. 

However, the results this winter will 
not be as serious as in 1918 because the 
present coffee-producing areas are con- 
siderably larger and some groves escaped 
damage. In 1918 all of the seriously 
damaged trees were cut down, whereas 
this year only the dead parts are being 
removed. 

For the first half of June the official 
Departamento Nacional do Café coffee 
eliminations were 22,307 sacks, bringing 
the total to 75,603,272 sacks destroyed 
from 1931 to June 15, 1942. 

Stocks of coffee in 60-kilogram sacks 
at the principal Brazilian ports amount- 
ed to 1,765,965 sacks on June 30, 1942, 
compared with 1,450,961 sacks on the 
same date 1941. 

The general trend of coffee exports 
was downward, there being 187,791 fewer 
sacks exported in June than in May, a 
reduction of 44 percent. The May 1942 
exports amounted to 303,551 sacks or 56 
percent less than in May 1941. Exports 
for the present crop total 5,761,557 sacks, 
which is 3,022,054 sacks, or 34 percent 
less than in the like period of 1941. 


QUIET MARKET IN GUATEMALA 


The coffee market in Guatemala re- 
mained seasonally quiet during July. It 
is estimated that about 30,000 quintals 
(23,000 bags of 60 kilograms each) of 
nonblocked coffee remain from previous 
crops. 

Local market prices remained firm on 
the basis of $12.75 per quintal “Bourbon,” 
$15.50 per quintal “Good Washed,” and 
$15.50 “Hard Bean,” all prices f. o. b. 
steamer. 

Prospects for the 1942-43 crop are good, 
and latest estimates range between 1,200,- 
000 and 1,300,000 quintals (920,160 to 
996,840 bags of 60 kilograms each). 
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Picking has already begun on a small 
scale in the lower altitudes. 

Exports of coffee from Guatemala dur- 
ing the period from July 3 to July 30, 1942, 
totaled 42,571 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
Shipments during June and July have 
been well in excess of those for the com- 
parable months of 1941. 


HaltTI’s Exports 


Exports of coffee from Haiti during the 
third quarter (April 1 to June 30, 1942) 
of the present coffee year were unusually 
small, amounting to 16,316 bags of 60 
kilograms each. Shipments during the 
first quarter (October 1 to December 31, 
1941) were 164,654 bags, and in the sec- 
ond quarter 79,545 bags. Exports during 
the third quarter of the preceding coffee 
year were 85,525 bags. 

Despite the sharp decline in the quan- 
tity shipped for the third quarter of the 
1941-42 coffee year, the value of 1942 
shipments, in comparison with previous 
years, does not show a proportionate 
drop, as prices have nearly doubled since 
last year. Coffee shipments during the 
period April 1 to June 30, 1942, were 
valued at $209,607, whereas. coffee 
shipped during the same period of 1941 
was valued at $525,936; of 1940 at $295,- 
625; of 1939 at $1,107,398. 

Cumulative statistics for the past 3 
coffee years compared with the present 
coffee year show a brighter picture. In 
value the coffee shipped up to the end 
of July under the 1941-42 quota exceeded 
the amounts shipped during the first 9 
months of each of the past 3 years. 

The Inter-American Coffee Board has 
fixed Haiti’s quota for the coffee year 
1941-42 for the United States market at 
407,241 bags of 60 kilograms each, or a 
total of 24,434,460 kilograms. Exports 
already made and chargeable to the quota 
total 308,019 bags through June 30, 1942. 
The unfilled portion of the quota has 
been purchased from the growers and 
has been sold. 

A surplus of around 200,000 bags is 
expected for the present quota year. 


Fruits 
DECLINE IN ARGENTINE FRUIT SHIPMENTS 


Argentina’s fresh-fruit exports de- 
clined sharply during the first half of 
1942, to 14,696,094 kilograms (1 kilo- 





“Staggered” Eggs in 
Streamlined Box 


A new streamlined egg box has 
appeared in Argentina, according 
to press dispatches. Space is left 
on two sides of each layer so that 
the eggs can be “staggered” and 
dropped into cups formed by the 
layer below. The cases are made 
of wood and hold 30 dozen eggs 
each in the space formerly taken 
by 17 dozen in the old-style box. 
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Good news from home 
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gram=2.2 pounds) from 24,088,734 kilo- 
grams a year earlier. 











Details are shown in the following 
table: 
Fruit January- | January 
, June 1941 | June 1942 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
Plums 527, 315 417, O51 
A price 5, 0% 
Peach 125, 180 
Appk 3, 373, 480 
Melon 161, 533 
Quince 
Nectarin 
Pears 13, 068, 352 5, 989, 402 
Grape 5,702,207 | 4,629, 440 
Total 24, 088,734 | 14, 696, 094 
The statistical record of Argentine 


fresh-fruit exports, 1939 to date, is one 
of precipitous decline in consequence of 
the loss of the formerly highly impor- 
tant European markets. The following 
statement shows the export movement 
in fresh fruit during 1939-1942, by first 
6-month period of each year: 


First 6 months of: Kilograms 


1939 51, 368, 958 
1940 23, 451, 619 
1941 24, 088, 734 
1942 14, 696, 094 


Grain and Products 
DENMARK’S SITUATION BaD 


The general agricultural situation in 
Denmark at the beginning of May 1942, 
was far from satisfactory, according to 
Danish press reports. The hot, dry sum- 
mer of 1941 followed by the extremely 
cold winter of 1941-42 has caused seri- 
ous damage to the winter crops, partic- 
ularly wheat. 

The total harvest of bread grains for 
1942 is estimated to be approximately 
266,100 tons, or 50 percent of the 1941 
output which was recorded at 490,700 
tons. 

On the islands of Funen and Lolland, 
up to 40 percent of the wheat fields have 
been destroyed; on the island of Zealand 
approximately 65 percent, and in Jut- 
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land about 35 percent. Losses in winter 
wheat for the whole country, resulting 
from the exceptionally severe frosts dur. 
ing January 1942, are estimated at ap. 
proximately 50 percent. 


VENEZUELA'S NEW TYPE OF FLOUR 


A fine flour is being made in Venezuela 
from corn, yucca, and plaintain, accord. 
ing to the Venezuelan press. Tests made 
with the flour, said to be rich in vitamins 
are reported to have been satisfactory, | 


Meats and Products 
ARGENTINA’S PORK POSITION FAVORABLE 


During April, May, and June, 1949 
underlying conditions in the hog industry 
of Argentina were the most favorable in 
the history of the country. This situation 
was featured by steadily increasing prices 
which reached their peak in June, by 
large receipts which established an al]. 
time monthly record in that month, and 
by continued low prices for corn available 
for feeding operations. Average weights, 
nowever, decreased as compared with the 
preceding 3-month period. 

During the second quarter of 1942 re. 
ceipts of hogs at the packing plants and 
the Municipal Miniers Market were 
higher than during any preceding 
3-month period. June preliminary re- 
ports show receipts of over 199,200 head. 
an all-time monthly record and 61.7 per- 
cent above June 1941 receipts. April re- 
ceipts were 157,200, and May receipts 
139,700. Total April-June 1942 receipts 
of 496,100 were 39.6 percent higher than 
receipts of 355,300 during the comparable 
period of 1941. 

Total receipts for the first 6 months of 
1942 were 866,900, or 38.5 percent above 
the 626,100 head for the first 6 months of 
1941, and were the highest 6-month re- 
ceipts on record. In past years, receipts 
during the second half of each year have 
always been higher than during the first 
half. If this occurs in 1942, total receipts 
should closely approach or even exceed 
the preliminary slaughter forecast of 
2,000,000 head made at the beginning of 
the year. 

The following table shows Argentina’s 
exports of leading pork products for the 








years 1940, 1941, and for the first 
6 months of 1942: 
[In metric tons | 

First | Second 

Item 194 1941 quarter, quarter, 

1942 1942 

Chilled pork 9 { 0 1 
Frozen pork 1, 546 10.971 10, 936 11,050 
Salted pork 506 49 220 48 
Pork products OOS 1, 446 453 1, 290 
Lard 2, 689 8. 471 4, 757 3, 697 
Tota 41,541 | 16, 366 16, 54 

Spices 


PEPPER IN INDIA 


It is too early to forecast the size of 
the current pepper crop in India, but 
up to the middle of July the rains in 
the crop area have been satisfactory. 
An average crop of Alleppey pepper 
amounts to about 12,000 long tons, and 
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the Tellicherry crop averages about 
11,000 long tons. on 

It is believed that the principal rea- 
sons for the marked advance in prices 
during the quarter ended June 30, 1942, 
were the purchasing by British firms 
and forward buying. It is reported that 
there were large shipments direct to 
Australia and to Bombay merchants for 
Persian Gulf ports. Buying was also 
reported from Calcutta. 

Stocks, including those in the con- 
suming centers in mid-July 1942, were 
estimated at 10,500 long tons. 


CLOVES AT ZANZIBAR 


Supplies of cloves received in the first 
3 months of 1942 included 6,113,260 
pounds of Zanzibar produce and 11,601,- 
044 pounds from Pemba. 

Destinations and quantities of clove 
exports in the first quarter of 1942 are 
shown in the accompanying table: 








: Quantity (first 
Destination quarter 1942) 
Bales | Pounds 

America, North and South 33, 309 4, 663, 512 
United Kingdom 6,482 | 907, 706 
Bombay and other Indian ports 5,155 | 721,435 
All other 2,877 | 403, 159 
Total 47,823 | 6,695,812 





Sugar 
LEBANON REFINERY 

The first and only sugar refinery in 
the Lebanon area, established in 1940 at 
Al-Abdeh, near Tripoli, produced about 
3300 short tons of white crystallized 
sugar from locally grown sugarcane dur- 
ing its first year. Its output was doubled 
in 1941. 

To enable this refinery to produce the 
maximum amount of sugar for domestic 
consumption, it was awarded a monopoly 
for the purchase of all sugarcane pro- 
duced in Syria and the Lebanon. 


Leather and Related 
Commodities 


Leather and Products 
Syria’s OuTpuT Up 


Tanners in Syria-Lebanon increased 
their output during 1941 to a point where 
they are able to meet a large portion 
of domestic demand. The move was 
made necessary when normal imports 
were cut off because of the war. 

Normal imports of upper and sole 
leather formerly came to approximately 
100 metric tons annually. Domestic pro- 
duction amounted to about 500 tons. 


Tanning Materials 
ARGENTINE QUEBRACHO SHIPMENTS 


Exports of quebracho extract from 
Argentina continued to decline during 
the first quarter of 1942, after having 
fallen off steadily each first quarter from 
a high point in 1939. 

Unofficial figures published in Buenos 
Aires show that approximately 32,500 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


metric tons of quebracho extract were 
exported during the January 1 to April 
1 period. Approximately 39,400 metric 
tons were exported during the similar 
quarter of 1941. 

Exports during the first quarter of 1939 
were 53,000 tons, but decreased to 40,500 
tons in the 1940 first quarter. 

Quebracho logs exported showed a 
gain for the first quarter of 1942, ship- 
ments amounting to 17,200 tons, almost 
twice as much as the 4,200 tons exported 
during the first quarter 1941. Largest 
tonnage of the commodity was exported 
in 1938, when 41,200 tons of logs were 
shipped. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australia’s total imports of lumber in 
1941 amounted in value to £1,110,366, 
compared with £1,545,214 in 1940, accord- 
ing to a Canadian publication. The chief 
items in this group were lumber, un- 
dressed, £765,056, lumber, dressed, £108,- 
952; and wood and wicker manufactures, 
£236,358. 


AUSTRALIA’S TESTS OF TRUCK-WHEEL 
MATERIAL 


The Australian Division of Forest 
Products recently made a number of 
tests to find a suitable material for man- 
ufacture of small truck wheels. The 
wheels would be subject to a heavy strain, 
as the trucks on which they were to be 
used were required to carry loads up to 
1 ton over a concrete floor which it was 
impossible to keep free from nails and 
wire cuttings. 

Several materials were tested. A rub- 
ber tread remained in service for 2 weeks, 
and treads made from solid bakelite-im- 
pregnated canvas sheet lasted from 4 to 
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“Shark-Proof” Raft Can’t 
Be Sunk? 


A new float raft made entirely 
from Queensland cork has been 
presented to the Australian Navy 
by its designers. 
| It is claimed that the raft is 
| shark-proof and unsinkable. It 
| weighs only 160 pounds, but is 
| capable of supporting a weight of 
| half a ton. 





























5months. However, the increased length 
of service of the latter product was not 
considered sufficient to compensate for 
the greatly increased cost. 

As an experiment, two solid disks of 
laminated wood, 6 inches in diameter 
and 2% inches wide, were made under 
certain specifications. The material 
used was white birch, and 80 laminations 
were made, with the grain direction of 
each lamination displaced 20° to obtain 
a uniform wearing wheel. The veneers 
were impregnated with a cresol-formal- 
dehyde resin and pressed at 2,000 pounds 
per square inch at a temperature of 300° 
F. to give a product with a density of 1.39. 

The disks were then turned, fitted over 
the wheel hubs, and tested in actual use. 
They have been examined periodically 
and have already equaled the service 
given by the expensive bakelite canvas 
type, says a British trade journal. 


AUSTRALIA RELYING MORE ON LOCAL Woops 


Prior to 1940, Australia imported more 
than one-third of its lumber require- 
ments. The chief imports were soft- 
woods, such as Douglas fir and hemlock, 
red deal, and European spruce. Specialty 
timbers, such as teak, mahogany, ash, 
aspen, red and white lauan, and red- 
wood, were imported in smaller quanti- 
ties. 

Since the war, Australia has come to 
rely increasingly on local production. 
The substitution of native timbers has 
presented a number of problems, since 
the possibilities of expanded production 
lay chiefly in hardwood, whereas mostly 
softwoods had been imported. Seasoning 
difficulties caused considerable trouble, 
and kiln capacity had to be increased. 

The growing demand for lumber for 
packing foodstuffs and munitions has 
been met by using eucalyptus timbers 
(including fire-killed mountain ash), 
brush timbers of New South Wales and 
Queensland, hoop pine and various coni- 
fers. Some of these types have also been 
used in construction work, for store- 
houses, hangars, and workshops, to re- 
place large quantities of steel. 

Other important substitutions include 
scented satinwood in place of birch for 
aircraft plywood, and for walnut in gun 
stocks; hoop pine in place of cedar for 
battery separators; Queensland maple for 
mahogany in aircraft propellers and 
boats; white birch and radiata pine in- 
stead of aspen for match blocks; and 
spotted gum to replace hickory in ax 
and hammer handles. 
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Loc ScALE, BRITISH COLOMBIA, CANADA 


The log scale in British Colombia for 
June and for the first 6 months of 1942 
was as follows: 


[Feet-board measure] 











Species June 1942 me... 1942 

Fir pease ...-.| 135, 057, 513 766, 058, 341 
Cedar ie ...-| 52,164,770 279, 710, 082 
Spruce : ; | 23, 905, 933 116, 893, 443 
Hemlock 61, 174,046 | 289, 837, 699 
Balsam , ..-| 11,421,440 55, 336, 602 
Yellow pine 20, 466, 050 
White pine 16, 300, 879 
Jack pine_-- 5, 691, 144 
Larch ‘ 16, 621, 435 
Cottonwood ‘ 2, 017, 782 
Miscellaneous-----_-_----- 1, 214, 301 6, 731, 035 
Totals _...-.-| 298,037,401 | 1, 570, 664, 492 
Same period, 1941__._| 355, 229, 396 | 1, 816, 948, 352 





OvuTPUT IN NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


The output.of forest products in New 
Brunswick in 1941 was valued at $42,- 
000,000, according to the annual report 
of the Canadian Department of Lands 
and Mines. This represents an increase 
of more than $1,000,000 over 1940. 


JAMAICA’S LUMBER PURCHASES 


Jamaica’s imports of lumber—Doug- 
las-fir, pitch pine, and white pine—for 
the first 3 months of 1942 amounted to 
3,921,553 board feet, valued at £60,444, 
a substantial decrease as compared with 
the like period in 1941, when imports 
were 6,054,865 board feet, valued at 
£81,593. 


ACTIVITY IN TRINIDAD 


Trinidad’s lumber production has been 
especially active in recent months. The 
island relies on imported lumber for 
much housing and construction work, but 
local wood is used for furniture, sleep- 
ers, telephone poles, matches, and match 
boxes. More than 3,000,000 cubic feet 
of wood was cut in 1941 for firewood and 
lumber. 

There are 29 sawmills in operation, 
with an average annual consumption of 
22,000 cubic feet. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


WESTERN CANADA’S TRACTORS 


Approximately 20 percent of the farms 
in Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia are equipped with trac- 
tors, according to a private survey re- 
cently conducted in that country, and 
approximately 4 percent are equipped 
with combines. 
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Nazis’ Monotonous 
| “Mobel” 


If variety is the spice of life, 
German furniture manufacturers 
are faced with a drab future. In- 
stead of making an assortment of 
| items, such as beds, kitchen cabi- 
| nets, easy chairs, and tables, each 
factory is now required to confine 

its production to furniture for a 

single type of room—kitchen, bed- 

| room, or living room. (Dining- 
room furniture was not mentioned 
| in the order. 
Moreover, only two models of 
| each item are permitted, one for 
| each of two authorized price classes. 
The manufacture of all “luxury 
| furniture” is forbidden. 











Detailed figures for each Province are 
shown in the table below. A 12-year 
base period (1929-41) was used in the 
computations, as 12 years is considered 
in Canada to be the average life effi- 
ciency of a tractor or combine; the num- 
ber of farms given in each case is that 
shown by the 1941 census: 


Tractors and Combines in Western 


Canada 

MANITOBA 
Number of farms in 1941__--------- 58, 686 
Tractor sales, 12 years (1929-41)__-. 16, 634 
Percentage of farms with tractors_- 28.3 
Combine sales, 12 years (1929-41) -- 2, 223 
Percentage of farms with combines. 3.8 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Number of farms in 1941_~_-- 139, 287 
Tractor sales, 12 years (1929-41) 27, 604 
Percentage of farms with tractors_ - 20 
Combine sales, 12 years (1929-41) 8, 239 
Percentage of farms with combines 6 
ALBERTA 
Number of farms in 1941___-~- ._. 100, 333 
Tractor sales, 12 years (1929-41)__._ 24,008 
Percentage of farms with tractors- 24 
Combine sales, 12 years (1929-41) 4, 701 
Percentage of farms with combines 4.6 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Number of farms in 1941_.----- 25, 980 
Tractor sales, 12 years (1929-41) : 1, 788 
Percentage of farms with tractors__- 6 
Combine sales, 12 years (1929-41) _- 68 
Percentage of farms with combines- 0.2 


NEw ZEALAND IMPORT FIGURES 


The value of New Zealand’s imports of 
machinery (other than electrical) in 1940 
and 1941 is shown in the following table; 
for comparison, figures are also given for 
1938, which is considered a normal year: 


~ It’s not too Early to put Your 
Post-War Planning to Work 
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[In £NZ1,000] 








err. 

Item 1938 | 1940 194) 

is : —|— wee 
Agricultural machinery 351 | 212 

Dairy machinery 113 85 = 

Metal- and wood-working ma- 9 
chinery | 359 246 

Dredging machinery 340 197 2 

Other machinery (') (2,070 1,917 

’ 
—$____ 





1 Figures not available. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ReEIcH Lacks IODINE 


The extreme scarcity of iodine in way. 
time Germany has resulted in numerous 
substitutes for this antiseptic appearing 
on the market. Some are compounds of 
bromine, which is plentiful in the Reich 
but none contains even small amounts of 
iodine. 

Despite claims to the contrary, the ger. 
micidal value of these substances has not 
been convincingly shown. The most 
authoritative report on the subject— 
emanating from within Germany— 
proved that by actual test at least two of 
the substitutes are greatly inferior to 
iodine in potency. This was particularly 
true in the treatment of fungous infec. 
tions of the skin, which are now greatly 
on the increase in Germany. 


IRISH DruG MANUFACTURE SPURRED 


The war has given a new impetus to the 
manufacture of drugs in Eire. Formerly 
only an exporter of native medicinal herbs 
and plants, Eire now has to shift for 
itself in the matter of finished drug prod- 
ucts. Two firms, one in Kilkenny and the 
other in Limerick, have been experiment- 
ing with distilling and processing plants, 

Further encouragement has come from 
the National Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Association in Dublin which 
has prepared a list of some 200 varieties 
of medicinal herbs and leaves available 
in Eire with instructions as to how and 
when to collect them. Centers are being 
established for storing herbs before they 
are processed. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


LABOR LACK HITS AUSTRALIAN GOLD OUTPUT 


Gold production in Australia is reported 
to have declined in 1941, mainly as the 
result of labor shortages. There were no 
new discoveries during the year, but the 
Cowarra mine in New South Wales en- 
tered the productive field, and an investi- 
gation of two old mines in Western 
Australia was begun. 

Gold output in 1941 is estimated at 
1,487,578 fine ounces; in 1940 it was 1,648, 
989 ounces. 


STIMULATING PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


A committee was appointed by the 
Commonwealth Government in 1941 to 
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stimulate production of copper and in- 
vestigate the feasibility of establishing an 
aluminum industry in Australia. 

One of the results of the survey was 
the development of a large copper-ore 
body in Queensland, from which it is be- 
lieved 5,000 tons of metal can be obtained 
annually. Bauxite deposits in New South 
Wales and in Western Australia were ex- 
amined, and new discoveries were made 
in Queensland and Tasmania. Although 
the grade of ore was usually low, reports 
indicate that it will be suitable for com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Investigations were also made of tin, 
graphite, mica, and asbestos resources. 


New AUSTRALIAN MAGNESIUM PLANT 


A new plant for the manufacture of 
magnesium was put into operation in 
New South Wales, Australia, in July, ac- 
cording to British press reports. The 
process being used in the new plant in- 
cludes the treatment in a heated vacuum 
of finely ground calcium carbide with cal- 
cined magnesite. The metal thus ob- 
tained is remelted and refined under spe- 
cial fluxes. 


CoPpPER SHIPMENTS, CHILE 


Chile’s cgpper exports in February, ac- 
cording to press dispatches, totaled 17,847 
metric tons, of which 10,848 tons were 
electrolytic and 6,999 tons were standard 
copper. Total production in February 
was 42,326 tons. 


FREE CHINA MINES, REFINES, COPPER 


Fighting China has started work on a 
Program designed to make available an 
annual output of 3,000 tons of copper 
(2,200 tons of 99.9 percent grade and 
800 tons of 99.75 percent) in the 
Szechwan-Sikang district, according to 
press dispatches. New mines are being 
opened and a refinery, which will produce 
dtons of copper daily, is being built. The 
Program calls for the erection of addi- 
tional refineries and also for the im- 
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provement of native furnaces and the 
control of the production and movement 
of copper. 

The Szechwan-Sikang Copper Admin- 
istration was organized some time ago 
to purchase all copper and copper prod- 
ucts in the market, and to assist private 
enterprises in surveying mining and 
manufacturing. 


ITALIAN FIRM ENTERS NEW FIELD 


The Italian Edicson concern (capital- 
ized at 2,600,000,000 lire) has recently 
decided to enter a new field, that of 
aluminum production, according to the 
European press. Two plants are to be 
established, one at Ferrara and one at 
Mantua, it is stated. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


SWEDES SupPLY SwIss 


Switzerland is importing increasing 
quantities of office appliances, such as 
stamps and small machines, from Swe- 
den, which offers a large assortment of 
goods and relatively fast delivery. Many 
of these items were formerly supplied 
by Germany, but deliveries from that 
country are now slow and much of the 
Swiss trade is being transferred to Swe- 
den. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE LINSEED 


Exports of linseed from Argentina in 
the first quarter of 1942 showed some 
improvement over the first quarter of 
1941, but were only a fraction of the 
usual exports of previous years, accord- 
ing to trade statistics. Shipments of 





“My Wild Irish Rose” 


Irish children will soon be crying 
for vitamin C. 

Rose hips, fruit of the famous 
wild rose of Erin, have been dis- 
covered to be a rich source of this 

| scurvy-preventing vitamin. Made 
| into a jam, the wild-rose fruit is 
particularly acceptable to infants’ 
digestive systems. 

Discovery of the new source of | 
vitamin C relieves one disadvan- | 
tage of the citrus-fruit shortage in 
Ireland, it is pointed out. It pro- 
vides, too, a substitute for steamed 
potatoes as a vitamin source. Po- 
tatoes, usually plentiful in Ireland, 
are not readily digested by infants. 

Supplies of the wild-rose-hip jam 
will be reserved for children and 
for persons requiring diets rich in 
vitamin C. 
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seed cakes in the same period amounted 
to only 18 percent of last year’s figures. 
Exports of vegetable oils, however, ex- 
hibited spectacular growth, increasing 
elevenfold. The present scarcity of 
shipping space encourages the shipment 
of oils rather than oilseeds. 

Figures covering exports of these items 
in the first quarter of each of the last 4 
years are given below: 


{In metric tons] 





| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 








| 
} 





Linseed _- 503, 000 |418, 900 | 90,300 | 102, 000 

Seed cakes. ---- 26, 600 | 21,700 | 26, 100 4, 700 

Vegetable oils 100 3, 800 | 2, 900 33, 600 
| 








BrRAZIL’s CASTOR-BEAN INDUSTRY BOOMING 


In the last 10 years, castor-bean pro- 
duction in Brazil has grown by leaps and 
bounds, until at present Brazil is the 
world’s unchallenged leader. The 1942 
Brazilian crop is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 long tons, while 
the 1941-42 crop of India, formerly the 
world’s leading producer, is set at 89,000 
long tons. 

As early as 1935, Brazil superseded 
India as the leading exporter of castor- 
beans, and has continued to add to its 
advantage. The United States is Brazil’s 
chief market, and the percentage of total 
exports taken has increased of late. Of 
the total exports amounting to 218,347 
long tons in 1941, 192,505 tons, or 88 
percent, were shipped to the United 
States. 

Although the castor plant grows wild 
in all States of Brazil from Territorio do 
Acre to Rio Grande do Sul, the chief 
castor-bean producing and exporting 
States are Bahia, SAo Paulo, Ceara, Per- 
nambuco, Minas Gerais, and Alagoas, 
usually in that order of importance. 
These States account for well over 90 
percent of the total production, year 
after year. 

Compared with exports of the beans, 
shipments of castor oil are small. Over 
3,000 long tons of castor oil were exported 
in 1918, but immediately thereafter ship- 
ments fell off sharply and until 1940 did 
not exceed 600 tons. In that year, how- 
ever, exports of castor oil rose to nearly 
1,200 tons, and in 1941 soared to over 
4,400 tons, of which more than 50 percent 
was consigned to the United States. 

There is little systematic planting, cul- 
tivation, or harvesting of castor-beans in 
Brazil. The plant grows wild and so 
prolifically that although it is subject to 
some diseases and insect attacks few in- 
secticides are used and the total crop suf- 
fers little loss. Frost is very harmful 
to the crop, but occurs infrequently, and 
then only in the Southern States. 

The plant needs plenty of moisture. 
Droughts, therefore, cause serious dam- 
age. The fact that the plant grows over 
such a wide area, however, almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of poor crops 
throughout Brazil from this cause. 

Castor-beans are harvested through- 
out the year, but the main portion is 
produced between May and October. 
Natives do the collecting, and sell the 
beans to local agents. When prices are 
low, the natives are likely to turn their 
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attention to more remunerative pursuits, 
and, for that reason, harvest figures vary 
widely from year to year. 

To save the plants, which can also be 
described as trees, the best method of 
harvesting is by picking clusters of pods 
from the branches. More often than not, 
whole branches or parts of them are cut 
off, and at times even the entire tree is 
cut down. The pods are then spread out 
in the sun to dry, and in a few days pop 
open, or they are beaten with a Stick, 
to free the seeds for gathering. 

Several varieties of castor seed grow 
in Brazil; but for commercial purposes 
only two classes are recognized. One is 
the large or Zanzibar type, bearing seeds 
over 16 millimeters long and containing 
30 to 35 percent oil. The other is the 
small or Sanguineus type, about 10 milli- 
meters long and containing up to 60 
percent oil. Very little separation ac- 
cording to type is done in Brazil—con- 
sequently the crop is usually mixed, and 
the average weight of oil per bean runs 
between 44 and 49 percent. 

To improve quality, information on 
better methods of seed selection, fertili- 
zation, cultivation, and harvesting of the 
castor bean and plant has been spread 
through newspapers, magazine articles, 
and agricultural pamphlets, but this has 
not been widely applied, because of the 
plant’s natural abundance and generally 
low price. As a result, although Brazil 
is the largest producer of castor beans, 
the Indian product is more uniform in 
quality. 


FLax IN SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Acreage sown to flax in Saskatche- 
wan is expected to increase 200 percent 
this year, press reports indicate. Last 
year, Saskatchewan farmers planted 
600,000 acres to flax, more than doubling 
the average acreage in the last 10-year 
period. Normally, Saskatchewan pro- 
duces about 60 percent of the Dominion’s 
flax crop, but this year the percentage 
will rise. 


Cusa’s PEANUTS 


The fall peanut crop in Cuba probably 
will be about 20 percent less than usual, 
according to unofficial reports. Unfa- 
vorable weather conditions during the 
spring planting season are blamed fer 
the reduced yield. 


SESAME CROP IN INDIA 


The revised estimate of the 1941-42 
sesame crop indicates a reduction in yield 
of 18,300 long tons, or about 4 percent, 
from the 1940-41 crop. The estimated 
acreage shows no change. The 1941-42 
figures place the area sown at 4,097,000 
acres, and the yield at 415,400 long tons. 

This estimate covers States and Prov- 
inces which together represent about 86 
percent of the total area under sesame 
in India. For the 5 crop years ended 
1939-40, the average area and yield were 
4,221,000 acres and 428,000 long tons, 
respectively. 


Paints 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australia’s total imports of paints and 
varnishes in 1941 amounted in value to 
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Give em the stuff 
7% tight with... 





£690,074, a decrease of £173,123, compared 
with 1940. 


INDIA’S SHELLAC CONTROL TIGHTENED 


Shellac has been put under further 
control by the Government of India, and 
the price has been fixed at $13.28 per 
maund (approximately 82 pounds). This 
step was taken because of the failure of 
prices to decline with the arrival of the 
new crop. Prices have shown a sharp 
rise recently at Calcutta. 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE OUTPUT, INDIA 


India’s production of rosin during the 
first quarter of 1942 amounted to 1,497 
long tons, according to a recent report. 
Stocks on hand March 31 totaled 1,480 
tons. 

Turpentine production during the same 
quarter was 382 long tons, and stocks 
at the end of the quarter amounted to 503 
tons. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


SHARP CUT IN AUSTRALIA’S NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLIES 


Australian imports of newsprint from 
British Columbia, totaling approximately 
175,000 tons in 1940, have been sharply 
curtailed, according to trade reports. 
The critical shipping situation in the 
Pacific is cited as explanation. 

Meanwhile, Australian newspapers are 
depending on newsprint produced in the 
Derwent Valley mills in Tasmania. Or- 
dinarily these mills depend partly on pulp 
imported from British Columbia, the im- 
ported product being mixed with native 
pulpwood. 

Present newsprint stocks, together with 
domestic production, are said to be suf- 
ficient for 2 years’ supply, but efforts are 
being made to save stocks as much as 
possible. Imports 
been diminishing steadily over the last 
few years, it is said. 


from Canada have 
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IRIsH WorK NEw BaryYTEs Deposrr 


A newly discovered deposit of barytes 
in Ireland is now being worked, according 
to the British press. The deposit jg 
located on the border between Sligo ang 
Leitrim counties. 

Largely used in the paper industry in 
connection with manufacture of photo. 
graphic papers, barium sulfate SUPDlies 
formerly went to Canada and the Uniteq 
Kingdom from continental European 
sources. With zinc sulfide, barium gy). 
fate forms lithopone, used for sizing foy 
light-sensitive papers. 


IRISH WANT MORE WASTE Paper 


Ireland is attempting to release large 
stocks of old paper and books said to be 
held in residences and business premises, 
The Eire Minister for Supplies has issueg 
an order increasing the prices payable for 
the waste. 

The order applies to prices paid by 
paper mills to waste-paper merchants, 
Prices paid by the latter for supplies re. 
main as they were. 

Newspapers and magazines in Eire con- 
tinue to be pressed for paper supplies, but 
some publications are using paper made 
from Irish-grown wheat straw. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


AUSTRALIA’S PURCHASES Drop 


Optical, surgical, and scientific instru- 
ments valued at £1,237,275 were imported 
by Australia in 1941, a decrease of £78,716 
compared with 1940. One of the principal 
items in this group, surgical and dental 
instruments, showed a slight increase in 
1941, however—imports for that year 
totaling £605,015 compared with £600,001 
in 1940. 


Rubber and 
Products 


New U. S. AGREEMENTS 


Under terms of agreements recently 
signed with Trinidad and British Guiana, 
the United States through the Rubber 
Reserve Company will purchase until 
December 31, 1946, all rubber produced in 
those countries which is not required for 
essential needs there. 


SouTH AFRICA STUDIES RESOURCES 


In line with the efforts of the United 
Nations to develop potential supplies of 
rubber, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa is investigating the native 
rubber resources of the Union, according 
to trade advices. Special emphasis is 
placed on rubber from Euphorbia trees, 
said to be very numerous in the region. 

Experimental production by a number 
of syndicates resulted in exports in 1913 
of 139,698 pounds of rubber. World War 
I, however, put an end 


to the trade. 
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About 14 years ago, at Kingwilliamstown 
in the Eastern Province, a further at- 
tempt to exploit the Eurphorbia was 
made, but was unsuccessful, chiefly be- 
cause of the low price then prevailing for 
jantation rubber. 

When exposed to air, the latex of Eu- 
phorbia forms a gummy substance 
known as euphorbium, which on the dry 
pasis is said to contain about 80 percent 
resin and about 16 percent actual rubber. 
The two constituents can be separated, 
and it is thought that the resin, a clear, 
frm material, will prove useful now that 
other natural resins are short. Numer- 
ous experiments with this resin, carried 
out in 1926 by I. G. Farbenindustrie, are 
pelieved to have been satisfactory, 
though price factors discouraged large- 
scale development. 

While this rubber does not have quite 
the qualities of Hevea, it should be a good 
plending agent, and it is believed that 
modified vulcanization practice may 
permit its use alone. Experimentation in 
direct use of the latex as a paint gloss, 
adhesive, and impregnant for water- 
proofing purposes has met with consider- 
able success, it is understood. 


Shipbuilding 
SWEDISH ORE SHIP 


The first of a series of Swedish vessels 
specially built for the transport of ore 
has been launched from the Eriksberg 
shipyard at Gothenburg for the Tirfing 
line, according to reports. 

It is a ship of 11,600 deadweight tons 
with a service speed of 13 knots, and re- 
sembling a tanker in many respects. 

The vessel is 465 feet long, 60 feet wide, 
34 feet deep, and has a draft of 26 feet. 
There are 10 hatches, which are closed 
with electric winches; capstan and rud- 
der are also operated electrically. 


Special Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF 'TIMEPIECES 


Timepieces, watches and clocks, im- 
ported by Australia in 1941 were valued 
at £330.558 compared with £367,089 in 
1940. The total value of jewelry and 
fancy goods imported was £857,211, a 
decrease from 1940’s total of £1,142,271. 


CALGARY (CANADA) JEWELRY SALES DOWN 


Jewelry sales in the Calgary area of 
Canada have dropped approximately 10 
percent this year compared with 1941, 
and a further decline is expected. Two 
explanations have been offered: First, 
the 25-percent tax imposed for war pur- 
poses; and, second, the small number of 
tourists who have visited the district this 
season, 


PALESTINIAN DIAMOND CUTTING 


The diamond-cutting industry of Pal- 
estine is making great strides, according 
fo an article in the British press. 

Palestine specializes in stones from half 
acarat down to as small as a fiftieth of 
acarat and has supplanted Germany as 
the center of the small-stone cutting in- 
dustry, it is stated. 
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Textiles and Re 
lated Products 


ARGENTINA FAcES BaG SHORTAGE 


Visible stocks of bags are sufficient to 
store only about 60 percent of Argen- 
tina’s latest grain harvest, and about 
46,000,000 additional bags are urgently 
needed. 

Textile mills are endeavoring to meet 
the challenge by studying every possible 
method of producing the coarse woven 
cloth used for grain bags, especially by 
utilizing domestic fibers. 

The exportation of bags or of any ma- 
terials used in their manufacture has 
been prohibited. The Government, 
through a control committee, will regu- 
late the distribution, sale, and use of all 
new or second-hand bags, so as to use 
the existing supply to the best possible 
advantage. 


OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


All textile mills in the Hamilton dis- 
trict of Canada engaged on war con- 
tracts are operating at capacity. Con- 
sumption of United States cotton is 
steadily increasing, as a result of con- 
tinued difficulty in getting delivery of 
other foreign growths. 

The high level of activity reached by 
textile mills in the Maritime Provinces 
several months ago was maintained dur- 
ing June. That month also marked a 
sharp increase in the clothing trade. 

Government wool-grading stations in 
Nova Scotia expect about 120,000 pounds 
of wool in addition to the 150,000 pounds 
received up to June 25. 

Eager to contribute their share to Can- 
ada’s program for a greater output of 
wool, the Maritime Provinces are urging 
farmers to increase production and keep 
every good ewe for breeding purposes. 


THEIR LIVES DEPEND ON YOU 
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COLOMBIA’s AUSPICIOUS CONDITIONS 


Favorable conditions prevailed in most 
branches of Colombia’s textile industry 
during the second quarter of 1942. 

Cotton planting in Tolima—the only 
section which harvests two crops an- 
nually—increased 20 percent over 1941. 
Ideal growing weather in the early sea- 
son promised a high yield, but later ex- 
cessive rainfall has lowered crop esti- 
mates. 

Fique-fiber production is expected to 
expand as a result of the world’s mount- 
ing interest in fibers; pita and malba 
fibers may be produced on a commercial 
basis for the first time. Experiments are 
now being conducted, and, if expecta- 
tions are realized, these fibers may even 
enter the export market. 

All textile mills, with the exception of 
rayon, were fully engaged in the second 
quarter. Piece-goods sales to wholesalers 
were high, but a decline was felt in the 
retail market. Department stores re- 
ported a drop in trade, though the “5 and 
10 cent” stores experienced an even busi- 
ness. 


Swiss SITUATION 


Swiss textile production may be fur- 
ther curtailed because limited buying by 
consumers has resulted in the accumu- 
lation of large stocks, according to a Eu- 
ropean press report. 

Scarcity of raw material and soaring 
prices keep the silk trade quiet, and 
manufacture of pure silk goods is there- 
fore decreasing. 

Winter material for women’s garments 
will consist of about 50 percent admix- 
ture of substitute fibers, according to cur- 
rent reports. 

There is a brisk demand for curtains. 


CONDITIONS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The Border tweed mills of the United 
Kingdom (Scotland) remaining in sery- 
ice after concentration of the industry 
are operating up to the limit of available 
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labor, filling Government orders for util- 
ity cloths. 

Government orders are also keeping the 
hosiery mills busy. 

Concentration of the jute industry 
has closed several mills. The remaining 
factories are fairly busy, though there 
is very little trade in raw jute. 


Cotton and Products 


EGYPTIAN ACREAGE 


Egypt’s 1942 cotton acreage is the low- 
est for 50 years, according to British 
sources. Only 702,527 feddans (the fed- 
dan equals 1.038 acres) were planted this 
year, compared with 1,543,529 in 1941. 
In World War I, when the area planted 
to cotton was officially reduced, the lowest 
acreage was 1,185,000 feddans. 


SYRIAN HARVEST 


Cotton harvested in the Syria-Lebanon 
region in 1941 approximated 5,000 metric 
tons. Continued efforts of the govern- 
ment to increase the cotton acreage may 
bring the 1942 crop to 8,000 tons. 

Import restrictions on cotton yarns 
have resulted in an insufficient supply 
for cotton and hosiery mills—which ne- 
cessitated curtailed production. In nor- 
mal times about 2,000 kilograms of 
hosiery were imported annually and 
approximately 1,000,000 pairs manufac- 
tured by domestic mills. 


UGANDA COTTON SHIPMENTS 


During the first 4 months of 1942, 
158,215 bales of cotton were booked from 
stations and ports in Uganda. 

Excessive rains in March and April in- 
terfered with marketing, and total sales 


“Every man 
woman and child 
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for the period January through April 
amounted to approximately 247,000 bales. 


Synthetic Fibers 
SOURCES OF ARGENTINA’S RAYON YARN 


Of the 97 tons of rayon yarn imported 
by Argentina in February of this year, 
75 were supplied by the United Kingdom, 
according to the British trade press. 
The report also indicates that 171 tons 
were imported in January, the United 
Kingdom having shipped all but 50 tons. 


BRITISH GUIANA RAYON IMPORTS 


Rayon tissues imported into British 
Guiana during April amounted to 163,871 
square yards, compared with 180,115 in 
the same month last year. For the first 
4 months imports of rayon tissues 
reached a total of 718,909 square yards, 
an increase of 202,346 square yards over 
the 516,563 total for the same period of 
1941, reports a British publication. 


KENYA’S RAYON PURCHASES 


Kenya-Uganda imports of rayon tis- 
sues during 1941 amounted to 3,329,793 
linear yards, according to the British 
press. This is an increase of 480,284 
yards over the 1940 total of 2,849,509. 


Wool and Products 


IRAQI WOOL 


Iraq’s 1942 wool clip is estimated at 
about 29,000 bales. Shipments during 
the first 5 months of the year amounted 
to 2,198 tons. 

Warehouse stocks were estimated at 
approximately 10,000 bales at the end of 
May. The demand for wool remained 
steady, with a firm market and an up- 
ward tendency in prices. 
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Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


SITUATION IN ADEN, ARABIA 


The tobacco manufacturing industry 
in the colony of Aden, supplies Aden Co}. 
ony and Protectorate, the Yemen, ang 
the Somali Coast. Virginia, Orienta) 
and Greek types of tobacco are chiefly 
used to manufacture cigarettes and cyt 
tobacco. In 1941, 120,000 pounds of Orj. 
ental and Greek leaf and 84,000 pound; 
of Virginia-type leaf were consumed in 
tobacco manufacture. 

Some native tobacco is grown, but pro. 
duction is relatively small. This crudely 
prepared tobacco goes into water-pipe 
smoking and native cigarettes called 
“biris.” The 1941 crop is estimated at 
1,000,000 pounds valued at $90,000, 
About two-thirds of the annual crop is 
exported to the Yemen and the rest con- 
sumed in the Protectorate and Aden 
Colony. 

Virginia-type leaf is converted into 
cigarettes only, and Oriental and Greek 
leaf, for the most part, go into cut to- 
bacco for individual cigarette rolling or 
pipe smoking, and into a smattering of 
about 5,000 Egyptian-type cigarettes per 
month. In 1941 production amounted to 
25,000,000 cigarettes and 120,000 pounds 
of cut tobacco. 

Approximately 80 percent of the Vir- 
ginia cigarettes manufactured locally 
are normally consumed in Aden Colony 
and surrounding areas. 

During 1939, a representative year for 
normal imports of United States tobacco 
and products into Aden, 31,420,000 cig- 
arettes were purchased, valued at $93,905. 
Imports of United States cigarettes dur- 
ing 1940, however, are estimated to have 
been only about two-thirds of that 
amount. This decrease was due to the 
local government’s refusal in November 
of that year to permit further imports 
from the United States. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA’S IMPORTS UP 


The value of tobacco imports into 
Northern Rhodesia during 1941 increased 
more than one-third over 1940. Values 
rose from only £79,365 in 1940 to £113,306 
in 1941. Similarly, total exports in 1941 
amounted to £106,367 compared with only 
£94,643 in 1940. Domestic exports for 
1941 were valued at £106,131, while those 
for 1940 came to only £9,351. Reexports 
during 1941 valued at £245 were slightly 
under the 1940 figure of £292. 





Carbide Factory for Ireland 


A carbide factory which has recently 
been constructed in Ireland (Eire) is pro- 
ducing from 3 to 4 tons weekly, and this 
amount will be increased gradually. The 
annual consumption of carbide in Eire is 
approximately 700 tons, and it is expected 
that one-third of this can now be pro- 
duced domestically. 
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The Amazon Valley 


(Continued from p. 19) 


nuts, and waxes—all of which grow wild, 
and abundantly on the Amazon—is in the 
more populous northeastern States of 
Brazil rather than in the Amazon Valley. 
The babassu nut, used in soaps and lubri- 
cants, is gathered principally in Maran- 
hao and Piaui; oiticica, a substitute for 
tung oil in paints and varnishes, in 
Ceara; castor-beans, in Ceara and Bahia; 
carnauba, from which large quantities of 
an excellent wax are collected, in Ceara 
and Piaui. Carnauba wax and castor- 
beans rank seventh and eighth, respec- 
tively, in exports, and exceed (both in 
production and exports) rubber, Brazil 
nuts, and vegetable oils. 

A number of vegetable oils, collected 
only in small quantities, and with few 
exceptions consumed locally, are pro- 
duced at the mouth of the Amazon, the 
State of Para having 67 distinct kinds 
of oil-producing seeds, nuts, or fruits. 
Among the more important are the oils 
of the murumuru, pracaxi, ucuuba, and 
the curaua. 

The entire production (about 4,000 
tons) of murumuru is exported, of which 
about 2,600 tons comes to the United 
States. The oil is used in the manufac- 
ture of chocolates. The ucuuba is a seed 
from which is extracted an oil used in 
soap manufacture. Several years ago it 
was exported in small quantities, but the 
development of the Brazilian soap indus- 
try has almost eliminated it as an ex- 
port. The pracaxi is a nut also used 
in making soap; its production has be- 
come negligible in recent years. 

Although production of the curaua nut 
has been very small, its cultivation should 
be easy and profitable. The tree grows 
in sandy soil where the jungle is light, 
and the nut yields a high percentage of 
excellent oil. 

Very small quantities of tonka-beans, 
an essential ingredient in flavoring ex- 
tracts and perfumes, are grown in Para. 
The State also contributes small quan- 
tities of babassu nuts, which flourish 
widely in the northeast and have a vast 
range of possible applications—in soap, 
food, and fuel. 

The Brazilian Government has tried 
to stimulate the production of vegetable 
oils by reducing taxes, conducting studies 
of the possibilities of certain oils, and 
proposing the establishment of planta- 
tions, 


Fiber Prospects Promising 


Although the Amazon’s wild fibers have 
been used for many years by the natives 
and more recently by the national sack- 
ing industry, jute and silk are absorbing 
current attention as potential products 
of the great Valley. 

The region seems to combine all the 
natural elements of successful silk cul- 
ture. Mulberry trees bear leaves within 
4 months after planting, growing con- 
tinuously; and the cocoon matures so 
rapidly that 12 crops of silk a year are 
reported as possible. In Japan and 
Italy, the world’s foremost silk growers, 
two crops per years is the maximum. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Such natural advantages, combined with 
an outlet in Brazil’s expanding textile 
industry, indicate a possible future for 
Amazon silk. 

The area is also adapted to jute culti- 
vation. Experiments with this fiber by 
Japanese colonists at Parintins, in the 
State of Amazonas, succeeded in produc- 
ing a species 4 meters tall and more 
resistant than the Indian original. Pro- 
duction, which really began only about 
1937, jumped from 11,000 kilograms in 
that year to 350,000 kilograms in 1940. 
The latter figure, however, remains small 
indeed compared to the jute imports, 
which in 1940 were 22,406 metric tons. 


Medicinal Plants 


In the various flora of Amazonia, there 
are many kinds of medicinal plants, 
growing wild, the therapeutic qualities 
of which have been proved beneficial in 
the treatment of tuberculosis, ulcers, 
Syphilis, spastic paralysis, and leprosy. 
Chief medicinal product is the oil of the 
copaiba tree, which is found growing wild 
through all sections of Amazonia. The 
oil was used by the aboriginal Indians 
as a cicatrix for wounds, and is now used 
for a variety of diseases, such as vesical 
and pulmonary catarrh, dysentery, and 
chronic bronchitis. Another medicinal 
plant, native to the Amazon, is the 
guarana, locally used and acclaimed as 
a tonic and stomach medicine. 

The rosewood tree is also found in 
abundance through the Amazon Valley, 
the oil being exported to France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Other oils 
of the uncultivated Amazon are andiroba, 
which is used in the manufacture of 
soap; and bacaba and pataua, which are 
used in cooking and can be used in per- 
fumery. 

From a plant called timbo, growing 
widely and abundantly in the Amazon 
Valley, is extracted the basic ingredient, 
rotenone, for a possibly large industry 
of the future—nonarsenic insecticides. 
Timbo extract is used locally in preparing 
home-made pharmaceutical remedies, 
such as Salves, lotions, and soaps, being 
applied with effective results in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases caused by para- 
sites, such as fungus ringworm or mange. 


Relation to Domestic Industry 


The best prospect for the development 
of the Amazon Basin lies not in its pro- 
duction for world export, in competition 
with the labor resources and plantation 
economics of the rest of the tropical 
world, but in the advances of Brazil’s 
internal industries. Brazil’s industries 
are rapidly expanding. Brazilian manu- 
facturers of textiles, rubber, and coarse 
fiber products (mainly coffee bags), may, 
for domestic use rather than export, tap 
the Amazon’s storehouse for their source 
of raw material supply. 

Jute and silk, required by national fiber 
and textile industries, have found natural 
conditions for cultivation most favorable 
in Amazonia. 

National rubber factories offer national 
rubber opportunities. The establish- 
ment, since 1939, of factories in southern 
Brazil by two large American rubber 
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companies has caused great increases in 
this industry, production last year gain- 
ing 82 percent over 1940. The advantage 
of being free from tariff charges, which 
in the case of Brazilian products de- 
pendent on foreign sources account for 
a particularly large part of the market 
prices, might make profitable to these 
Brazilian industries the organization of 
subsidiary Amazonian plantations and 
the recruiting of efficient labor. 


Adequate Labor the Key 


Without labor, the region cannot hope 
to change its status. Without labor, it 
will remain a powerful yet indolent body, 
lacking the energy to use its faculties in 
an actively competitive world. Volun- 
tary immigration cannot solve the prob- 
lem; there are still many other unsettled 
areas with pleasanter climates, and less 
isolated. Brazil has had waves of immi- 
gration—but the immigrants have set- 
tled not in the jungle but on the coast. 

It is evident that many of the basic 
raw resources common to the Amazon 
and the Far East—and to Africa—will 
find increasing markets in the coming 
chemical era. The Orient, rather than 
the Amazon, has supplied the world, thus 
far, with increasing amounts of tropical 
products because of Far Eastern efficien- 
cies of initiative, capital, and organiza- 
tion. But the basic reason for the pre- 
eminence of the Far East is the Far 
East’s asset of a very large, and 
relatively cheap, supply of labor. 


Much More Manpower Needed 


The scarcity of labor has been Ama- 
zonia’s historical bottleneck and liability. 
Its climate has been unduly maligned; 
its widespread disease could be, as in 
the Far East, quarantined. Cheap 
transportation can be organized. Re- 
sources can be cultivated and regi- 
mented. 

It is not climate, disease, lack of trans- 
portation, or lack of potentially valuable 
resources which has kept the Amazon 
Valley a great unproductive zone of jun- 
gles, rivers, and savannahs. The jungle 
never gives way to man—unless there 
are enough men to cope with it. Im- 
peratively required is great, and con- 
stantly vigilant, manpower to regiment 
the Amazon. The Far East has had this 
manpower, as a native asset. 

The Amazon can never match the pro- 
ductivity or the economic assets of Java 
or Ceylon until it has a population equal 
and similar to the population of those 
countries. 





Newfoundland’s Ore Surveys 


During the present summer, geological 
surveys are being conducted in New- 
foundland by 10 survey parties under 
the direction of the island’s govern- 
ment. Included in the areas being 
studied are the Long Range, the Indian 
Head iron-ore deposit, and the titanifer- 
ous and associate ores of the Steel 
Mountain area. Professors from several 
universities in the United States are 
engaged in the studies. 
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Nazi Terror Rips Up 
Business’ Roots 


(Continued from p. 11) 


January 1933, I found there a man of 
culture, understanding, and vision and 
one whom I always considered a great 
German. Within some months after the 
new regime came into power, I Visited 
him in the city hall, and found hip 
still sitting in the same room and behing 
the same desk—but behind his desk there 
Was an open door, and at a desk in the 
next room through that open door 1 
could see seated a man in brown uniform 

I found that I could still tell my story, 
but that J could get no answer. I was 
courteously asked to return the next day, 
when this formerly worthy man who hag 
succumbed to opportunism would be the 
“voice” of the man in the brown uniform 
in the next room. And the door stjj 
remained open so that the man in the 
brown uniform could be sure that the 
voice was a faithful interpreter of what 
it had been told to say. 


Axis Aims Means Degradation 


If I were to repeat to you all that 
I saw and all that I know out of my per- 
sonal knowledge in the way of physical 
and mental degradation and torture to 
which the best of the German people were 
subjected, you—with all the record that 
has been written—would still believe that 
I was exaggerating. This is the great 
misfortune from which we suffer. 
in spite of all that has happened in 
Germany and Italy in those years pre- 
ceding the war, many of us still do not 
realize the implications of what an Axis 
victory would mean for every single one 
of us. 

If we did, I can assure you that there 
would be such a fervor and such a spirit 
among all the peoples of the world as 
that which is now being shown by those 
heroic men who are Struggling at the 
fronts. It is only when we all have that 
full realization that we shall have all 
the power that is necessary to destroy 
the monsters which are aiming to devour 
us 

So many horrible things and so many 
unspeakable things have been practiced 
in recent years that our senses have be- 
come dulled. We do not realize that this 
war is an individual matter for every 
one of us 


Needed: Energy and Sacrifice 


not by faith alone or by words 
alone that we shall win the war. From 
the casual spectator whose interest 1s 
so largely confined to reading about the 
war in the morning paper or listening 
in over the radio as if these were events 
which concern others and not ourselves 
we must come to have the feeling that 
every battle that is fought for freedom 
these days, whether it is in the ail, on 
the land, or on the seas, is our battle and 
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that we shall not be doing our part, which 
js essential to the victory, until every 
sacrifice of blood and toil and treasure 
js made by us, as it is by those valiantly 
combatting the enemy today. 

We are stronger than the enemy but 
shall only defeat the enemy if every one 
of us puts forth the maximum effort 
and is prepared for the maximum sacri- 


fice. 





It Isn't Just Tobacco 


(Continued from p. 9) 


pieces, soaked in hot water, and then dis- 
tilled. The resulting crude oil formerly 
underwent refinement in Marseille or 
other industrial centers, but in late years 
refineries have been built in Brazil for 
this purpose. 

Since cascarilla comes from Ecuador, 
and from the Bahamas and other West 
Indian islands, users of the bark should 
not fare so badly. Cardamom from 
India may become scarce. Coriander 
seed from Europe, the Soviet Union, 
India, and Morocco will be cultivated to 
a greater extent here, it is believed. 
Gentian root is grown in France, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, and Turkey, but United 
States manufacturers may have to get 
along with shipments from Spain. 

Lavender flowers from France and the 
United Kingdom will be rare. Spike lav- 
ender, from the uncultivated plant and 
of a less true odor, is supplied by Spain. 

Everyone is familiar with the clean, 
spicy fragrance of nutmeg, cinnamon, 
and cloves, and can appreciate their 
value in flavoring tobacco. Cinnamon 
oil is distilled from the bark and leaf 
of the cinnamon tree growing in Ceylon. 
Most: clove oil comes from Madagasca1 
and Zanzibar. Nutmeg oil is distilled 
from the seed of the nutmeg tree in the 
Netherlands Indies. Although the best- 
quality oil comes from this source, we 
may have to manage with what is pro- 
duced in the West Indies. 


Scope Almost Unlimited 


Supplies of orange oil from French 
Africa and Italy are augmented by do- 
mestic production in California and Flor- 
ida, and from the new Brazilian industry. 
Orris root from Italy and attar of roses 
from Bulgaria will be hard to get. 


Shipments of rosemary from Spain 
are being received regularly. 
Valerian from India may become 


scarce, but cultivation is now under way 
in Chile, and a few shipments will prob- 
ably be made in 1943. 

The scope of tobacco flavorings is prac- 
dcally unlimited, and the manufacturer 
may give his imagination full swing in 
the matter of dressing up his product. 
This admirable flexibility may prove val- 
lable in the future. Although the sup- 
ply situation does not appear too serious 
as yet, the emergency may impose dras- 
tic changes in formulas. Should this 
occur, the resourcefulness of tobacco 
flavoring experts may be relied upon to 
solve the problems as they arise. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Latin American Exchan ge Rates 


NOTE 


following exception: Cuba 


A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar 


Country Unit quoted 


{| Official A 
Official B 
Bid 


Free market 
Controlled 
Compensation 
Curb 

Official ? 

Free market 
Special free market 
Curb 

Official 

Export draft 

Curb market 

Free 

Gold exchange 
Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar 
Controlled _- 

Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre 


Argentina Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Milreis 


Chik Peso 


Colombia ado 


Costa Rica Colon 


Commercial Bank 
Official 
Free 
Official 
Curb 
Official 
Free 
Peru Sol do 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
F ree 


Hondura 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 


Lempira 
Peso 
Cordoba 


Paraguay Paper peso 


Mar. 16-Dec 

For commitments of the Government only 

Established or July 13 

‘For Class 2 merchandise 795; Class 3, 1.87 Class 4 

1.&, 

June—Dece er 

January—May 

Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine pese 
| ry 


* Jar ine 


Type of exchange 


Central Bank (Official) 
Central Bank (Free) 

















Annual average | ae " Latest available 
rate | Average rate quotation 
~| _ sit 
1940 1941 | po | a Rate Date 
| 
| | 
3.73 3.738 | 2% 3.73 3.73 Aug. 6. 
4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4.: 4. 23 Do. 
4. 88 { to \aug. 4, 
4.37 4.24 | 4.24 4.26 4.20 | Aug. 6. 
39.09 | 43.38 | 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 | July 31. 
53.83 | 855.00 | eu ca + Cae 
56. 71 54.02 | 50.00 51. 50 50. 00 (13 
16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500} 16.500 | July 18. 
19.789 19.717 | 19.650 19. 650 19. 650 Do. 
20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500 20. 500 20. 500 Do. 
21.421 20.298 | 19.757 20. 100 20. 500 Do. 
19.37 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 19.37 July 3. 
25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
33. 04 31.78 | 30.53 31.14 31.10 Do. 
31.05 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
31.05 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
31.13 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
931.15 31.15 $1.15 | 31.15 Do. 
1.75 1.7545) 1.75 175 | 1.75 | Aug. 1. 
1.755 1.755 1.755 1.755 | 1. 755 Do. 
(4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
1, &8 1.86 1. 76 177 | 1.77 Aug. 1 
5. 70 5.85 §. 72 5.62 | 5.59 Aug. 3. 
5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 Aug. 3. 
.90 .975 1,00 1.00 | 1.00 Aug. 1. 
16, 42 15.00 14.10 14.10 14.10 July 25 
615.44 a ; bea 
615.73 ae 2 aces 
2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 Aug. | 
5.40 | 4.86 4.86 4. 86 4.86 Do 
5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 
6.36 5. 93 5.42 5.35 5.35 Do. 
70.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 333. 00 Do. 
75.35 | (19) 
6.17 | 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Aug. 8. 
2.5 2.5 | 2.5 _' oe Do 
1.899 | 1, 899 1.899 1.899 Do. 
2.66 | 190 | 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
3.19 36) 3.38 3.35 | July 1s 
3.46 | 34) 1 3:36 3.35 Do. 
| 
Established Mar. 25. 
Abolished on Feb. 10 
Jan. 1-June 25 
July 24-Dee. 31 
Middle of July 
NOTE Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


ind agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina 





Contributors 
Column 


Annette L. Hunter.—Born in Salina, 
Kans. Attended public schools at Grin- 
nell and Dodge City College in Dodge 
City, Kans. Now attending George 
Washington University specializing in 
economic and _ statistical fields. Em- 
ployed by municipal and State govern- 
ments in Kansas. Entered the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Feb- 
1uary 1941; assigned to Leather Staff 
October 1941 to specialize in leather and 
leather manufactures. 

Evelyn M. Schwarztrauber.—A. B., Lake 
Forest College, June 1931; A. M., Univer- 
sity of Illinois, June 1932; majored in 
Romance languages and literatures. Be- 
gan business career with Clinical Medi- 


cine and Surgery; later associate in Ex- 
port Department, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill. Entered Government 
service in the War Department (CCC), 
Chicago, Ill., 1935; joined administrative 
staff of Railroad Retirement Board, 
Washington, D. C., 1937; 1940-42 served 
on Cultural Relations Staff of Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Since April 1942, Business Assistant, Con- 
sumption Materials Reports Staff, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Sidney Zink.—Born Wolcott, Kansas, 
February 6, 1917. B. A., American Uni- 
versity, Washington, 1937; M. A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, June 1938; Ph. D., 
University of Cincinnati, June 1941. 
Teaching Assistant at University of Wis- 
consin, Proctor Fellow and Taft Teach- 
ing Fellow at University of Cincinnati. 
Resided in Habana, Cuba, from Septem- 
ber 1941 to February 1942. Joined Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in March 1942; American Republics Unit. 
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ERED, 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Oficial Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


] 
Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 
j 


) ay ty 
| No. 41—Articles of the class_- July 31 
Do. 


Gloria__._____} 
Pasta-Luna--| No. 46, 55—Common soap and 
| detergents. Preparations to 
preserve and polish floors | 
and articles in general; and | 
cleaning of metals. 
York No. 41—Boiled ham, smoked Do 
| ham, fat, sausages in general, 
| Salami, frozen meats, canned 
| meat, dried meat, smoked | 
; pork loins, canned tongues, 
| smoked tongues, thick sau- 
sages, thin sausages, sau- | 
sages and liver paste, etc. 
| No. 8—Radios, ice boxes and 
refrigerators. 
| Co ee ee ti Do. 


Washington_.- Do. 


Jefferson __---|-.-- 





Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 








| Date of 
Class number and ; 
Trade-mark | product pablice- 
| 
| 1942 
Molycop, Crispin | No. 4—Metals, lock- | Aug. 1 
smith work, iron- 
mongery. 
Lehigh, Greencote, | No. 7—Elaborate| Do. 


Sairset, Kastset. Kru 
zite, Mex-ko, Ex-99. 
Long-Life 


stones, cement, 
limes, plasters. 
No. 19—Lubricating 
oils and greases for 
painting. 
No. 30—H ygienic Do 
service apparatus | 
and bath heaters. | 


Do 


Sun Flame 


Moly-Cop, 8. K. F | No. 36—Machinery Do. 
and vehicles. 

Sanicrist No. 41—Receptacles Do 
and vases of glass, 
porcelain, china- 
ware. 

Sun Flame No. 32—Heating, Do 


lighting, and ven- 
tilating apparatus. 

No. 42—Furniture of Do 
wood and metal. 

No. 48—Lace articles Do 
buttons, brooches, 
_imitation jewelry. 


Maple, Maderart 


Sanicrist, America M. 
G. Y. Co. 


Luminous of Holly- | No. 57—Perfumed Do 
wood. products and toi- | 
letries. 
Bibi, Volcan. - _| No. 59—Edible fats_| Do. 
Bibi s No. 60—Milk and Do 
| milk products. 
Bibi. No. 61—Condiments Do. 
Bibi No. 62—Edible veg- Do. 
etable products. 
Bibi No. 63—Flour, ver- Do 
micelli, bread. 
Bibi No. 64—U nsweet- Do 
ened alimentary 
extracts 
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Trade Mark Applicatims ~~ — ® 


ld 





Trade-mark 


Sarina, Bibi, Red Cir- 
cle Tea, Club Tea, 4 
Aces Tea, Good 
Morning Tea, Grande 
Maison Tea. 

Bibi, Vimms, Cerevin 


Saxon, Clorarsen, Cal- 
brosedan, Brosedan, 
Caleobrol Neurobrol, 
Brolecal, Hemacton, 
Hemoplaviton, Biro- 
bin, Glavicton, Le- 
calbronal, Sedorectal, 
Rectosedan, Riodine, 
Bismoidol, Bismoyo- 
dol, Todibismol, Vi- 
Cap-Syn, Vimms, 
Thiomercan, Stearns 
Paste, Wandezina, 
Sulfatropil Wander, 
Sulfacol Wander, Pal- 
macol Wander, Hip- 
nolisin, Nieetan, Nik- 
etyl, Arecoline, Are- 
colina, Pildoras Hel- 
eniennes, Libaina, 
Pepto-Bismol, Hem- 
arsol, Tonifer, Nutra- 
malt, Laboratorio 
Knop, Tevulisan, 
Hipnoguen, Kalmo- 
guen, Sedospasmin, 
Sedotonin, Recto- 
san, Adrenostipol, 
Nudolisan, Nudoli- 
guen, Adrenoguen, 
Ginefolin, Menovarin, 
Menoguen, Menstro- 

en, Klimovarin, 

usin, Klima- 

folin, Simptoguen, 

Actoguen, Sintoguen, 

Ortoguen, Menisin, 

Ortolisin, Neoguen, 
Neolisin. 

Sanicrist, Vitain 


Standard Electric 


Class number and 
product 


| 


| 





No. 65—Tea, coffee, 
mate. | 
| 


} 

| No. 67—Special ali- 
ments for children 
and invalids. 

No. 75—Chemical 
and pharmaceuti- | 
cal products. 


No 77—I nstru- 





ments and uten- 





sils for medical 
use in chirurgical, 
etc. 


Sommercial names 
of establishments 
and various insti 
tutions 


| Date of 
publica- 


tion 


1942 


Aug. | 


Do 


Do 


Do 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San Sal- 
Opposition must be filed within 


vador. 


90 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Marietha 


Cal-C-Vita 


Cal-( *- Tose 
Lyovac 


Commodity 


| Toilet articles,’stock- 

ings, underwear, 
dresses 

Pharmaceutical 


preparations, food- | 


stuffs 

do 
Chemical, pharma- 
ceutical products 





publica- 


Date of 


tion 


1942 
July 


Do 


Do 


D WE STAND i 





August 29, 1949 





ee, 
} 


Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity 


1942 





| 
| 
Feen-A-Mint Laxative chewing | J 
| “gum. | 
High Sierra | Raw coffee -..| July 19 
(Consists of Mexican | Nonalcoholic drinks.| July 4 
cowboy riding a buck- 
ing horse, lariat on | 
right hand and bottle | 
in left hand). 
7UP (Inside white do July 13 
square with black hee 
borders) 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 








| 
| Date of 
lrade-mark Product | publica. 
tion 
1948 

China Stationery, paper, | July 30 
printing. 

Monarch Textiles, dry goods, Do. 
ready-to-wears, 
notions, ete. 

Kalee Indomitable Musical instru- Do. 
ments, optical and | 
photographic ap- 
paratus. 

Sedgena, Pradax, Na- | Drug store and | July. 

muron, Brygena, Ges- chemical products 
tanon, Baquenos, 

Conmel, Fargenta, 

Durdos, Dulvedna, 

Falmonox, Doldonos, 

Havinden, Bandatin, 

Bryrel, > Randonos, j 
Tirpuon, Budnia | 

Ute Classes 4,'5, 6, 7, 8,9, July 30 
11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 

16, 18, 19, 20, 24, | 
| 25. | 

Coventry Foodstuffs, groceries, | Aug. 5. 
beverages 

Padrax Drug store and | July. 





chemical products. 





Eire’s Transport Problems 


Failure to obtain enough coal forced 
the Great Southern Railway Co., chief 
line in Ireland (Eire), to curtail greatly 
both its passenger and freight services 
in 1941. Many local trains were taken 
off, and on the main lines only one train 
a day was operated, in order to provide 
coal for the transport of important 
freight traffic. 

Dublin busses bore a heavily increased 
burden of traffic, but services were grad- 
ually reduced as it became increasingly 
difficult to obtain fuel oil for the Diesel 
engines. 

Practically all oversea shipping came 
to a standstill during 1941. 

Work on the construction of a new 
1,800-foot wall for the customhouse quay 
in the port of Dublin was started during 
December at a cost of about £150,000. It 
will take 4 years to complete the work. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
August 15, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The August 15 issue contains 
these articles: 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SIGNING OF THE ATLANTIC CHAR- 


TER. 

ORDERS TO AMERICAN MILITARY 
FORCES IN INDIA. 

PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, REVISION 
III. 

RUBBER AGREEMENTS WITH TRINI- 
DAD AND BRITISH GUIANA. 

RELATIONS WITH THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA: Message from the President 
of the United States to the Congress. 

VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHILE 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 

ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COOPER- 
ATION WITH BOLIVIA. 

NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF ECUA- 
DOR. 

FOREIGN-SERVICE DIPLOMATIC 
CONFIRMATIONS. 

SANITATION AGREEMENT WITH BO- 
LIVIA. 

CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH 
MEXICO. 

MILITARY MISSION TO BOLIVIA. 


Other Publications 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES 
VEGETABLE-OIL MISSION TO 
BRAZIL, MARCH 9 TO APRIL 28, 1942. 
(1942. 117 pp. Processed.) Supply lim- 
ited. 

Available from: Fats and O1ls Staff, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS. Philip 
Leonard Green. 1942. 214 pp. Price, 
$2. Frank, objective discussion of the 
forces that have militated for and 
against inter-American friendship from 
the earliest times. Traces slow develop- 
ment of inter-American relations from 
times before Bolivar to present day, with 
its many “Good Neighbor” agencies and 
activities. Covers also the Many non- 
governmental efforts toward inter-Amer- 
ican understanding. The author regards 
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the past insincerities and vagaries of the 
Pan American movement with cynicism, 
yet he preserves a note of unwavering 
faith in the triumph of what he calls 
“pure, unadulterated, Bolivarian Pan 
Americanism.” 

Available from: Hastings House, 67 W. 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

MAP OF AUSTRALIA. Rand McNally 
& Co. 1942. Price, 75 cents. New fold- 
ing map of AuStralia in four colors. In- 
side front and outside back covers include 
useful information pertaining to the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Map is also 
available in flat sheet form, printed on 
heavy map stock for $1.25; with stand- 
ard mounting, $3. 

Available from: Rand McNally & Co., 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





U. S. Food for United Nations 


More than 586,000,000 pounds of food 
products were laid down at shipside in 
June for shipment from the United States 
to the United Nations. This was more 
than double the May volume and brings 
total deliveries since April 1941, the start 
of Lend-Lease, to 5,769,000,000 pounds 
costing approximately $806,000,000, says 
the United States Dep*rtment of Agricul- 
ture in a recent official statement. 

Grain and cereal products led in vol- 
ume in June as 187,000,000 pounds were 
delivered to representatives of the United 
Nations. The second largest volume was 
in the grouping which includes meat, 
fish, and fowl, June deliveries of which 
exceeded 119,000,000 pounds. 

Items showing relatively large deliveries 
in other commodity groups included 
cheese, dry skim milk, dried apples, 
canned beets and carrots, concentrated 
citrus juice, canned and dried pears, 
processed strawberries, lard, and canned 
potatoes. 

New commodities delivered in June for 
the first time included dry whole milk, 
rye flour, canned turnips, parsnips, soup 
broths, dried currants, and dried figs. 





New Casein-Fiber Method? 


A new method of producing casein- 
derived fiber is being used by the Ger- 
man concern Thiiringische Zelwolle A.-G. 
of Schwarza, according to British press 
reports. Rennet casein, after being 
treated with alkali, is submitted to a fer- 
mentation process. 

Fiber formation is effected by spinning 
the casein solution into a bath contain- 
ing sulfuric acid and sodium sulfate. The 
fiber next passes through sodium-chlo- 
ride and aluminum-sulfate baths, and is 
finally made insoluble by treatment with 
cold followed by warm formaldehyde 
solution. 





Flour Millers Organize 
Export Association 


The Flour Millers’ Export Association 
has filed papers under the Export Trade 
Act (Webb-Pomerene law) with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, for exporting 
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wheat flour and/or other grain products. 
The association will maintain offices at 
847 National Press Building, Washington, 
Inc. 

Officers of the Association are: A. E. 
Mallon, president and director; O. D. 
Fisher, vice president and director; 
Henry H. Cate, vice president and direc- 
tor; Herman Fakler, Ward Magill, R. F. 
Bausman, and Charles B. Stout, direc- 
tors; William T. McArthur, secretary and 
general manager, and A. H. Krueger, 
treasurer. 

Members are: General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Fisher Flour Mills Co., 
Seattle; Flour Mills of America, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kans.; Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; and Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills, Dallas, Tex. 

The Export Trade Act provides that 
nothing contained in the Sherman Act 
shall be construed as declaring to be ille- 
gal a combination or association entered 
into for the sole purpose of engaging in 
export trade and actually engaged Solely 
in such export trade, provided there be 
no restraint of trade within the United 
States, or restraint of the export trade 
of any domestic competitor; and with the 
further prohibition of any agreement, 
understanding, conspiracy, or act which 
shall artificially or intentionally enhance 
or depress prices within the United 
States, substantially lessen competition, 
or otherwise restrain trade therein. 

The text of the Export Trade Act 
(Webb-Pomerene law) and information 
with respect to forming an association 
under its provisions is included in Com- 
parative Law Series, June 1939. A copy 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 





Courtesy Office of War Information 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, August 25, 1942: 


Restrictions Removed On Parcel-Post 
Packages Sent Overland to Certain 
Central American Countries 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral has announced that all mail for 
British Honduras, Guatemala, Republic 
of Honduras, and El Salvador will be sent 
overland via Mexico instead of by ocean 
carrier. This announcement removes the 
recent general restrictions as to size, 
weight, and frequency of parcel-post 
shipments from Continental United 
States insofar as these countries are con- 
cerned. The regulations, including the 
weight limits given for these four Cen- 
tral American countries in the 1941-42 
Postal Guide (Part II), are again in 
effect, but with considerably increased 
rates of postage which are obtainable 
from local postmasters. Regular mail 


will be*routed via San Antonio, Tex., and 
all parcel post via Laredo, Tex. 

Restrictions on size, weight, and fre- 
quency of parcel-post packages to Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama are still 
in effect. 

This modifies Postal Order No. 17471 of 
April 20, 1942, which limited all parcels 
or packages by whatever class mail ad- 
dressed for delivery outside the conti- 
nental United States to 11 pounds in 
weight, or 18 inches in length or 42 
inches length and girth combined (ex- 
cept when addressed to persons in Can- 
ada or Mexico). That order also pro- 
hibited the sending of more than one 
package or parcel during any one week 
by or on behalf of the same person or 
firm to or for the same addressee. The 
sending of perishable matter, regardless 
of weight, was also prohibited. Packages 
for United States Government agencies 
or for members of the Armed Forces were 
excepted from these restrictions. 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 


(F. C. S. D. 33) 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS 
RELATING TO COMMERCE 


CHAPTER I—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Section 30.7 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 30.7. Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions.—(a) The kinds, quantities and 
values of articles exported to foreign 
countries, or shipped between the United 
States and its territories and possessions 
shall be compiled from the shipper’s ex- 
port declaration furnished by the ship- 
per or his agent to the collector of cus- 
toms at the port of exportation. 

(b) The shipper’s export declaration 
must be prepared by the shipper, owner, 
or consignor or his properly authorized 
agent. If the shipper’s export declara- 
tion is prepared by an agent of the ship- 
per, his authority to sign such declara- 
tion must be in the form of a properly 
executed power of attorney, signed by 
the owner, shipper or consignor, or in 
a less formal written authorization such 
as that printed on the shipper’s expor* 
declaration. The production of a power 
of attorney or authorization may be 
waived if the collector has personal 


knowledge that the person signing the 
declaration is authorized or is held out 
to the public by the shipper as his agent. 
In every event the data required in the 
shipper’s export declaration must be cor- 
rect and be based on personal Knowledge 
of the facts stated, or on invoices or in- 
formation furnished by the principal. 

(c) The original shipper’s export dec 
laration for shipments by vessel must be 
verified by oath before a notary public 
customs officer, or other person author- 
ized to administer oaths. The oath is 
not required on declarations for ship- 
ments made by rail, vehicle, ferry or air- 
craft. 

(d) Certificates of inspection by th 
Department of Agriculture for export: 
of cheese, oleomargarine, butter, meats 
and other food products must be pre- 
sented to the collector as required by 
the regulations of the Department ol 
Agriculture. 

(e) Shipper’s export declarations mays 
be purchased for a nominal price from 
collectors of customs and the Super 
intedent of Documents, Governmeni 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Dec- 
larations may be printed by private par- 
ties providing they conform strictly to 
the official form in size, wording, color, 
and arrangement, including the instruc- 
tions printed on the reverse side there- 
of. (R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826: 5 U.S. 
C. 22, 601.) 

Section 30.28 is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 30.28. Coding and forwarding of 
export declarations.—Shipper’s export 
declarations will be numbered, coded and 
forwarded to the Section of Customs 
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Statistics, Division of Foreign Trade 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census, Cys. 
tomhouse, New York, New York, in ae. 
cordance with instructions issued by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Censys in 
the form of Foreign Commerce Statis. 
tical Decisions. Instructions may also hp 
issued by the Chief Statistician, Division 
of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureay of 
the Census, in special instances. (R,§ 
161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826: 5 U.S.C. 22, 601,) 


Section 30.42 is amended by adding the 
following subsections: 


Sec. 30.42. Shipments from the inte. 
rior for export—Shipments or declarg. 
tions originating at a port Of erportg- 
tion.—(c) Upon arrival of the goods at 
the seaboard, the carrier will deliver three 
copies of the shipper’s export declaration 
to the collector of customs who will re. 
tain the original, certify and deliver 
duplicate to the party designated to at. 
tend to the exportation, to be delivered to 
the exporting vessel as a permit to ex. 
port and evidence that the original ship. 
per’s export declaration has been filed 
with the collector. The triplicate copy 
shall be retained by the collector. 

(d) For shipments to Canada or Mex. 
ico by rail consisting of two or more cars, 
a separate shipper’s export declaration 
should be furnished for each car in order 
to avoid possible delay at the border. 

(e) If the shipment originates or the 
shipper’s export declaration is prepared 
at the port of exportation, the shipper 
must deliver the declaration in triplicate 
to the collector of customs. Collectors 
will retain the original and certify one 
copy for presentation by the shipper to 
the transportation company to be at- 
tached to the outward vessel or car mani- 
fest. This certified copy when returned 
to the Collector shall be forwarded by 
the Collector to the Section of Customs 
Statistics, Division of Foreign Trade Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of the Census, Custom- 
house, New York, New York. The tripli- 
cate copy will be retained by the col- 


lector. 


(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U.8.C. 
22, 601.) 
WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 

August 19, 1942 (Order No. 245). 

(F. R. Doc. 42-8123. Filed August 20, 1942; 
11:47 a. m.) 

Published in Federal Register, August 21, 
1942 





Canada’s Shoe Output Hits 
New High 
(Continued from p. 10) 


Official information on this subject for 
the war years is not yet available, but 
trade sources say that the figure has in- 
creased to more than $1,000 during 1942. 
This is in line with similar trends for the 
industry in the United States. 


Swift Gains Achieved 


Women's and men’s shoes have always 
comprised the largest share of the Ca- 
nadian output, but the ratio of such pro- 
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duction has been greater during the war 
years. In 1938 men’s and women’s shoes 
made up 75 percent of the total output, 
put in the first 4 months of 1942 these 
comprised almost 80 percent. 

The statistics just quoted do not show 
clearly the definite gain in output, which 
is best realized when one learns that the 
yolume of production in women’s shoes 
increased by almost 80 percent from 1938 
to 1941 and men’s shoes by almost 70 
percent in the same period. 


Export Business Advances 


Prior to the war, exports of leather 
footwear from Canada amounted to less 
than 2 percent of the annual domestic 
production. In 1940 this percentage in- 
creased to 2.6 and further to 3.1 in 1941. 
While this percentage change may not 
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appear large, it is very significant when 
one considers that a record output was 
achieved during 1941. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
consistent decline in the ratio of im- 
ports to production since 1938. Impor- 
tations of shoes from all sources in 1938 
were 6.5 percent of the domestic produc- 
tion—but by 1941 this had declined to 
2 percent. 

To convey a better picture of the trend 
in imports and exports, it may be men- 
tioned that the volume of imports de- 
clined by 47 percent from 1938 to 1941 
while the volume of exports advanced 
190 percent during the same period. 


Production Statistics 


The accompanying table shows clearly 
the notable advance in the Dominion’s 
shoe output. 


Canadian Shoe Production 





Month 1938 
Pairs 
January 1, 461, 629 
February 1, 777, 340 
March 2, 109, 456 
April 1, 959, 885 
Total 4 months 7, 308, 310 
May 1, 923, 773 
June 1,714, 770 
July 1, 626, 772 
August 2, 178, 202 | 
September 2, 069, 929 | 
October a 760, 996 | 
November 1, 795, 979 
December 1, 570, 190 | 


Total 12 months |} 21, 948, 921 | 


1939 1940 1941 1942 
Pairs Pairs Pairs Pairs 
1, 520, 498 2, 073, 528 1, 901, O85 | 2, 463, 947 
1, 853, 229 2, 279, 562 | 2, 215, 864 | 2, 626, O84 
2, 212, 276 2, 242, 756 2, 524, 243 | 2, 921, 536 
1, 774, 578 2, 186, 128 2, 691, 248 2, 774, 128 
7, 360, 581 | 8, 781, 974 | 9, 332, 440 10, 785, 695 
2, 038, 517 2, 192,983 | 2, 843, 157 | 
1, 850, 673 1, 750, 984 | 2, 781, 325 
1, 833, 993 1, 861, 028 2, 883, 741 
2, 453, 069 2, 382, 680 2, 965, 637 | 
2, 368, 374 2, 484, 668 | 3, 027, 252 | 
2, 701, 694 2, 531, 659 3, 141, 512 
2, 623, 356 | 2, 230, 387 2, 935, 564 : 
2, 208, 374 2, 044, 725 2, 736, 108 | 
25, 438,631 | 26, 261, 088 32, 646, 736 





IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 7—Changes in Lists I, II, and III of 
General Imports Order M-63, 
Amended. 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced the following changes in Lists 
I, Il, and III, appended to General Im- 
ports Order M-—63, as amended June 2, 
1942, to become effective August 21, 1942: 


Additions: 

To List I: Muru muru nut oil*, oleo oil 
(Schedule A, No. 0036.2), and tucum oil*. 

To List II: Cotton yarns and fabrics, the 
following: Combed SAK cotton yarns, single 
or plied, in counts of 60’s and finer*; tracing 
cloth (No. 3970.0); typewriter-ribbon fabric*; 
type HH balloon fabric*; type SS balloon fab- 
tic*; type MM airplane cloth*; and Loofa 
(Luffa) sponges*. 


To List III: China clay or kaolin (No 
5300.0). 

Removals : 

From List I: Wool (apparel, finer than 


44’s) (No. 3523.0, 3527.0 and 3529.0). 
From List III: Wool (apparel, finer than 
44’s) (No. 3521.0). 


Transfers: The following transfers have been 
made : 


From List I to List II: Oiticica oil (No. 
2255.6); Ouricury (uricury) nuts and kernels 
(No. 2239.61 and 2239.62); Ouricury (uricury) 
cil*; sperm oil, crude (No. 0803.0), refined or 
otherwise processed (No. 0803.1). 


——_—— 


‘For materials followed by an asterisk (*), 
ho separate classification under Import Sched- 
ule A has been assigned. 


The order extending through Septem- 
ber 30, 1942, the exemption of specified 
apparel wools from the provisions of 
General Imports Order M-63 was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for August 22 under Import Control An- 
nouncement No. 6. This present order 
(August 18, 1942) completely removes the 
apparel wools mentioned above from im- 
port control. 





Tartrate Situation Today 


Timely reminder of the more practical 
qualities of the juice of the vine is a 
statement by the United States War Pro- 
duction Board that the wine industry is 
being assisted to produce tartrate to re- 
place supplies shut off by the war. 

“Cream of tartar,” common name for 
tartrate, used in explosives, medicines, 
rayons, dyes, beverages, photographic 
materials, baking powder, tobacco, and 
paper, is obtained from grape pomace, 
the residue from wine tanks, and from 
the dealcoholized residue of brandy dis- 
tillation. 

Until the outbreak of war, the United 
States depended for tartrate entirely on 
imports from France, Italy, and Spain. 
When these sources were cut off, the ma- 
terial was imported from South America, 
but it became apparent that the uncer- 
tainty of this supply would necessitate 
development of a domestic source. 

Accordingly the WPB is sending a con- 
sultant to wine-producing areas to assist 
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in production of tartrate without the use 
of critical materials. 

The War Production Board estimates 
that the United States wine industry can 
produce approximately 10,000,000 pounds 
of tartrate a year—enough, with stocks, 
to meet requirements. 

An output of about 5,000,000 pounds is 
planned for 1942; by the end of 1943 pro- 
duction is expected to be at capacity. 





Building Materials from 
Seaweed? 


Progress has been made in the produc- 
tion of building materials from seaweed, 
according to the latest annual report of 
the Industrial Research Council of Ire- 
land (Eire). Boards produced at the 
experimental plant at Galway had a 
good appearance and held screws and 
nails well, it is stated. 

The boards were made from the resi- 
due of seaweed after the saits had been 
extracted, and were reinforced with a 
fibrous material, such as wood or straw 
pulp. Samples were sent for testing to a 
London laboratory, and reports indicated 
that the boards were suitable for many 
commercial purposes and could be classed 
as intermediate in type between a hard 
board and an insulation board. 

The material was made under pres- 
sure, and the report states that failure to 
reach the standard of a hard board was 
probably due to the fact that insufficient 
pressure was available. Arrangements 
are being made to produce boards at a 
higher pressure, so that the seaweed 
product will compare with natural wood. 





Reich’s Theaters Today 


The German Statistical Bureau re- 
cently published a report showing the 
number of “living performer” theaters 
(not motion-picture houses) in use in 
Germany during the operating year 
1941-42. According to the report, there 
are 268 state, district, and city theaters. 
Of those with a fixed location, approxi- 
mately 53 percent are public theaters and, 
with one exception, are operated as pub- 
lic utilities. In addition, there are 43 
private theaters. More than 90 percent 
of the permanent theaters are said to 
have been open during the current sea- 
son. There are also 49 summer theaters, 
38 of them in use, and 142 open-air thea- 
ters, only 47 of which are in operation. 

Permanent theaters are located in 204 
communities—about one-third of them 
in large cities, one-fourth in cities with 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, one-third 
in cities of 20,000 to 50,000 population, 
and the remainder in small towns. 

Communities which do not have per- 
manent theaters are reported to be sup- 
plied with entertainment by various or- 
ganizations of traveling players. Groups 
of this nature are sponsored by 129 of the 
public theaters, and there are also 184 
companies of various types that have no 
permanent headquarters. 

The figures given do not include thea- 
ters provided for the entertainment of 
the Nazi armed forces, nor those in the 
occupied countries. 
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